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What Do We Do? 


Some Changes Made • The men and the boys stayed 
outside, my friend from Texas tells me, awaiting word 
that “the preliminaries" were over. Then they left their 
talk of feed and feud, and tramped into the church to 
hear what the preacher might have to say. The sign that 
a boy was entering man's estate was that he no longer had 
to be inside with his mother and sisters during the hymns, 
prayer, and Bible reading. 

That usage is little known today, but the mood which 
it represents prevails in many of our churches. People 
speak of “going to hear Dr. So-and-so,” and they give 
little attention and no thought to what goes on before 
the sermon begins. Many of the older church buildings, 
and a few of the quite new ones, placed the pulpit and the 
choir front and center in a way which says clearly that 
a church is an auditorium in which one sees and listens 
to professional performances by singers and speakers. 

In recent years there has been a good deal of change 
in both Protestant architecture and Protestant worship. 
Often over vigorous protests by leading laymen, new 
churches commonly are designed with the pulpit set over 
at one side, the choir almost or wholly invisible, and an 
altar or “holy table” made quite prominent. At the same 
time the services have become what some describe as 
“enriched," while others say that they are just being 
"complicated." 

The Episcopalians, following the tradition of the 
Church of England, always have had a prayer book and 
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most of them know it well. The Lutherans have a full 
congregational service bound in with their hymnals, and 
they follow it faithfully. Many of the other great Protes¬ 
tant denominations in America now have official prayer 
books, too. 

The (northern) Presbyterians published their first one, 
The Book of Common Worship, in 1906, and have issued 
revised editions in 1932 and 1946. The Methodist Church's 
Book of Worship appeared first in 1945, and a revised one 
now is being used experimentally before decision as to a 
final form. In 1948 the Congregational Christian Churches 
authorized A Book of Worship for Free Churches . In 1953 
the Christian Board of Publication (of the Disciples of 
Christ) released Professor G. Edmund Osborn's Christian 
Worship: A Service Book to accompany its (1941) Chris¬ 
tian Worship: A Hymnal . 

It is probably true however that many Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Disciples don't even 
know that these books exist, let alone what they contain. 
Perhaps a majority of the ministers do own copies them¬ 
selves, and now and then may quote some of the materials 
in their "pulpit prayers." Certainly only a small minority 
of local churches have placed copies in the pews, where 
the congregations might get acquainted with them and 
use them actively. 

Changes Made Earlier • Why do we go to church, any¬ 
way? That Protestants commonly have thought the chief 
reason to be that of hearing a sermon , is not surprising 
in view of four hundred years of history. The early 
Protestants were minority people, and minorities have 
a special need to set forth explicitly what they think: 
this both for the training of their own people and for 
explanation to outsiders. At the same time, because the 
Protestants were in revolt against the Church of Rome, 
they were strongly disposed to reject the ways of the 
Roman Church at every possible point. Thus negatively 
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the existing services were shortened and simplified, while 
positively the preaching became longer and more 
elaborate. 

Particularly in North America these trends turned out 
to be dominant. Those of the early settlers who had 
the most conscious religious concern were largely those 
who were heartily in rebellion against former customs: 
the Separatists of the Plymouth Colony, the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay, the Quakers and Presbyterians and 
German “pietists” of Pennsylvania. All these groups were 
firmly committed to an extreme simplicity, going far 
beyond the reforms that had been made by Martin Luther 
in Germany and by Archbishop Thomas Cranmer in 
England. 

The American Revolution greatly weakened the Episco¬ 
palians, who were seen as representatives of the state 
Church of England, in those colonies which originally had 
had a dominantly Anglican membership: such as New 
York, Virginia, and Georgia. The revolutionary patriot 
Patrick Henry first became prominent by challenging the 
financial privileges of the Episcopal clergy. Many of those 
clergy had Tory sympathies, naturally enough; and so 
popular rejection of their church became a natural symbol 
of popular revolt against the English king. 

Frontier conditions in the nineteenth century contrib¬ 
uted also. The Methodist circuit rider could put a Bible 
into one of his saddlebags; but he could carry neither 
a set of vestments, the equipment of an altar, nor a supply 
of prayer books, even if he had wanted to. Services were held 
irregularly, and in whatever buildings might be available: 
in private houses, in stores, even sometimes in saloons. 
“Book learning” was uncommon and was commonly dis¬ 
trusted, and there was no single tradition of a congrega¬ 
tion's behavior that could be counted on. What everybody 
could do was listen to the preacher; and the preacher was 
altogether willing to be heard. 

By the time the rough frontier had settled into a stable 
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and increasingly prosperous society, it had lost almost all 
touch not only with Roman Catholicism, but also with 
the standard Protestantism of western Europe. Therefore 
when it had money enough to build churches, it built 
them for the sake of the preaching services that the circuit 
riders had made familiar. The congregation long had 
done nothing itself but sing hymns, and perhaps say the 
Lord's Prayer in unison, before settling back to listen; 
and by now it simply assumed that there was nothing 
else for it to do. 

What Is Worship? • Is there anything else that we ought 
to do? This brings us back to the question of why we go 
to church. There is an alternate to the answer, “To hear 
a sermon." It is simply, "To worship God." 

— What then is "worship"? The word is from an Anglo- 
Saxon root, and it means "worth-ship." To worship God 
is to declare his worth: his worthiness to receive our 
praise, our obedience, and our love. To worship God 
therefore is to offer ourselves to him, to seek to learn 
his will for us, to pledge ourselves to serve him. This, 
of course, each of us may do, and ought to do, individually 
and in private. The witness of Hebrew-Christian history 
is that they who would worship God need also to do so 
corporately in the public congregation. 

Everything else that we do in our churches is done 
elsewhere and by other institutions. We have speeches, 
which we call sermons; but Rotary Clubs and business 
associations and political parties hear speeches, too. We 
conduct business meetings, as likewise do boards of direc¬ 
tors and P.T.A/s and civic improvement societies. We hold 
social events, along with lodges and country clubs and 
neighborhood taverns. We try to provide recreation, 
in what often is ineffective competition with night clubs 
and drive-in movies, to say nothing of the one-eyed mon¬ 
ster TV. 

^yrhe single unique function of the church is the wor- 
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shiping of God. This is one activity which no other group 
attempts. This we must learn to do rightly, worthily 
declaring God's worth-ship. Save as we come close to 
our God in worship, we shall not serve him duly in his 
world. “This world," said the late Archbishop William 
Temple, 

can be saved from political chaos and collapse by one j 
thing only, and that is worship. For to worship is to 1 
quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, to feed 
the mind with the truth of God, to purge imagination 
by the beauty of God, to open up the heart to the love J 
of God, to devote the will to the purpose of God. ’ 

Of course it is not true that typical American Protes¬ 
tantism failed to worship at all. The emotions stirred by 
the traveling evangelists were emotions of worship in so 
far as they were honest and real. The shouting of gospel 
songs was worship indeed, as people were caught up into 
a united spirit of devotion. The cries of “Amen" during 
the long and eloquent prayers were spontaneous acts of 
commitment and self-offering. 

The fact remains that passive listening was much more 
common than was active participation. The general indif¬ 
ference to what was done in church before the sermon, 
and the general lack of planning for it, bear witness to the 
small value which was placed upon the congregation's 
part in the proceedings. What has been happening in 
our time is the rise of a new concern for what worship 
has meant in human history, for what it can mean and 
should mean to us, and for what may be done to recover 
for Protestant Christians the fullness of a worship expe¬ 
rience. 

Some Problems That Remain • Not all the experiments 
tried in this direction have been happy or successful ones. 
Many sincere Christians have opposed any changing of 
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their habits for what they have thought of as religious 
reasons: fear of a return to “popish” practices, or devotion 
to a “simple gospel.” Others have objected because they 
have become so accustomed to passive listening that they 
are ill at ease when asked to do anything themselves. 
Differences in artistic standards have occasioned real con¬ 
flict over both styles in church building and styles in 
church music. 

We have to recognize, too, that not every leader of the 
“liturgical reform” (as commonly the new trend has been 
called) has been accurately informed, or wholly wise in 
his procedures. Unfamiliar with the authentic older tra¬ 
dition because of three hundred years of separation, some 
of these men and women have tried to “enrich” the service 
artificially and without discrimination. Many have failed 
to interpret patiently and constructively, so that people 
might understand what was going on and what the reasons 
for it might be. A few have been captured by the love 
of ceremony for its own sake, forgetting that any means 
must be tested by whether or not it achieves the end of 
our worshiping God in spirit and in truth. 

Recognizing all these problems and difficulties, we 
still have to seek for ourselves such means as will serve 
most effectively and truly to attain the end. This little 
book is an attempt to record some of the means that our 
forefathers worked out and found good in their times; to 
discuss what values those means may have in our day; 
and to enquire as to how we may teach ourselves to join 
together in full self-giving to our fathers' God and ours. 

Our chance of learning aright in this present study and 
everywhere will depend on whether we enquire in the spirit 
of worship itself. Only as we believe in God's worth, only 
as earnestly we seek to declare God's worthiness, shall we 
come to praise him as we ought. 
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Leaders of Worship • Jesus was Jewish, as were all his 
first followers. They attended Jewish services of worship, 
in the Temple at Jerusalem and in the synagogues of 
the towns they visited. Inevitably the first worship customs 
of the Christian church carried over many elements from 
these Jewish sources, and inevitably much of that Jewish 
heritage still is ours today. 

According to the early accounts in the Book of Genesis, 
the quarrel between Cain and Abel arose over the question 
of what kind of sacrifice might properly be offered to God. 
It is a far cry from that primitive day to the elaborate 
procedures for sacrifice which were set down in the Book 
of Leviticus, and carried out in the Jerusalem Temple. 
The principle is one, however: that man should show 
his devotion to his God by the humble offering of gifts. 

At first the sacrifices seem to have been offered by any 
man who was so inclined, wherever he might be. Perhaps the 
best known case is that of Jacob, who after his dream at 
Bethel (Genesis 28:10-18) set up a pillar and poured oil 
upon it. When a whole family was present, the father 
naturally was the leader in the ceremony. Thus Noah built 
an altar after the flood, and offered burnt offerings (Gene¬ 
sis 8:20). It was as father also that Abraham was prepared 
to sacrifice his beloved son Isaac (Genesis 22:1-14), until 
he learned that this was not necessary to please the Lord. 

By the time the Hebrew people became a nation, the 
performing of religious ceremonials seems to have been 
assigned especially to the (real or supposed) descendants 
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of Jacob's third son, Levi (Deuteronomy 33:8-11). Still 
later the priesthood, as now it was called, was restricted 
to those who traced their ancestry to Aaron, Moses* broth¬ 
er, who was regarded as the first “high priest." The rest 
of the “Levites" thereafter performed minor religious 
duties, but they were not allowed the privilege of offici¬ 
ating at the Temple sacrifices. 

Nevertheless these limitations were not absolute. David, 
who belonged to the tribe of Judah, “offered burnt offer¬ 
ings and peace offerings before the Lord" when the Ark 
of the Covenant had been brought into Jerusalem (2 
Samuel 6:17). In the seceded kingdom of Northern Israel, 
the king Jeroboam I appointed new priests, “who were 
not of the Levites," and made his own offerings at Bethel, 
the scene of Jacob's vision of long before (1 Kings 12:31- 
33). More significantly still, the father in the Jewish house¬ 
hold kept through all the centuries the right and duty of 
presiding at religious observances within the family circle. 

The Temple in Jerusalem • Almost certainly the wor¬ 
ship of the Israelites, in its developed form, was greatly 
influenced by the patterns of the Canaanite culture within 
which the tribes found themselves after their wanderings in 
the wilderness. There was far too much elaboration for the 
taste of such prophets as Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah in the 
eighth century b.c., and of Jeremiah in the seventh. 
“I hate, I despise your feasts," cried Amos at Bethel. “Did 
you bring to me sacrifices and offerings the forty years in 
the wilderness, O house of Israel?" (Amos 5:21, 25.) 
Jeremiah, himself of priestly ancestry, answered that 
rhetorical question flatly in the negative: 

For in the day that I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, I did not speak to your fathers or command 
them concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices .—Jeremiah 
7:22 
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The great Temple which Solomon had built was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the Babylonian conquerors in 586 b.c. 
Agonizing over the fate of his people, and the apparent 
fate of their faith, the captive Ezekiel in Babylon saw 
the only hope in a religious restoration. He dreamed of a 
new temple, even more glorious than the old one (Ezekiel 
40 through 48), and of a system of worship marked by 
both ceremonial and moral purity. 

A rebuilding did occur, though not on the grand scale 
that Ezekiel had envisioned. The prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah dedicated themselves to promoting this recon¬ 
struction. Among some modern scholars there has been 
a fashion of discounting these men, on the ground that 
they concerned themselves with mere externals rather 
than with inner moral values. What these gentlemen fail 
to realize is that without the physical Temple as a central 
symbol, the spiritual faith of Israel scarcely could have 
survived the loss of national independence. The kingdom 
was gone. Only the shrine remained to rally the children 
of Abraham in loyalty to their fathers’ God. 

For our knowledge of Jewish Temple worship, we have 
not only the regulations set forth in the books of the 
Law, but also the Book of Psalms. This is in essence 
the hymnal of the restored Temple, and it contains the 
same types of material as do our hymnbooks of today. 
There are “Songs of Ascents” (Psalm 120 through 134), 
which were processionals sung as the priests approached 
the altar. There are highly personal meditations, such as 
Psalms 51, and outbursts of praise such as Psalms 66 and 
75, and pleas for divine mercy such as Psalms 22 and 77. 

This Temple hymnary includes a number of musical 
notations. Equipped with this book, the priests were 
able from generation to generation to continue the wor¬ 
ship of God in a single, familiar, and unifying tradition. 

The Synagogues Everywhere • Palestine is a small land, 
thirty miles wide and not a hundred miles long. So long 
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as all the Jewish people lived within its borders, it was 
possible for most of them to make occasional visits to 
Jerusalem and to attend the Temple services. At least 
from the seventh century b.c. (some would say from the 
eleventh) it was only in the Jersusalem Temple that sac¬ 
rifice was permitted to be offered. Probably the laymen 
watched and listened rather than participated, except for 
their bringing of their gifts; for the inner court was 
reserved to members of the priesthood only. 

The carrying away of many leading Jewish families 
to Babylon, and the voluntary flight of others to Egypt, 
began that “dispersion” of the Jews which has continued to 
this day. No longer could all the faithful make even 
a consistent annual pilgrimage, and many had no hope 
of ever making one at all. The alien worlds of Babylon 
and Alexandria pressed hard upon these exiles, and in 
particular threatened that their children soon would for¬ 
get and lose their heritage. 

Out of this situation there developed a new type of 
worship, in a new institution which came to be called 
the “synagogue,” the assembly. In this local gathering 
there could be lio sacrifice in the historic Temple forms; 
but there was opportunity to declare the faith, to assert 
the ideals, to seek the divine blessing, to train and to 
encourage the young. The priestly Psalms now were sung 
by all the people. The sacred Scriptures were read aloud, 
and especially the books of the Law. Prayer was offered 
to the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, who yet 
was the God of all their children. 

A special new departure was that of oral instruction. 
Says Philo Judaeaus, an Alexandrian Jewish contemporary 
of Jesus: 

Innumerable schools of practical wisdom, self-control, 
manliness, uprightness, and the other virtues are opened 
every Sabbath day in all cities. In these schools, the 
people listen with the utmost attention out of a thirst 
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for a refreshing discourse, while one of the best qualified 
stands up, and instructs them in what is best and most 
conducive to welfare, things by which their whole life 
may be made better. 

It is ^ easy to recognize here the beginnings of what we call 
the “sermon," and a statement also of what the sermon 
in the service ideally ought to be. 

Our Debt to the Jews • The worship in the Temple 
still was being carried on in Jesus’ time, and for some 
forty years after the end of his earthly ministry. Syna¬ 
gogues already were in operation, within the land of 
Palestine as well as in the distant countries. Jesus “. . . 
went to the synagogue, as his custom was, on the sabbath 
day . . .” (Luke 4:16). His disciples continued that 
practice, and as missionaries of the Christian gospel used 
the synagogues as ready-made centers for their own preach¬ 
ing. When they were in Jerusalem, both our Lord and 
his followers attended the services of the Temple, and in 
due form made their offerings there. 

Mutual misunderstanding ere long separated the Chris¬ 
tian Jews from those who had been their fellow-religion¬ 
ists. Non-Jews began to accept the Christian faith, and 
inevitably drove the wedge more deeply. Nonetheless 
the Jewish usages in which the first Christians had grown 
up were a powerful force in determining the modes of 
worship for the entire Christian community. 

The new Christian Scriptures of the New Testament 
were a century in the writing. Meanwhile the Scriptures 
of Israel remained a treasured possession, and were read 
faithfully and discussed eagerly whenever Christians gath¬ 
ered together. The old familiar Psalms were sung, and 
in time specifically Christian songs were added to 
Prayer still was addressed to God, and in that intensity 
of realism which is attained most readily by a persecuted 
people. The sermon became even more important for 
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the Christians than it had been for the Jews, in the neces¬ 
sity to present, to interpret, and to defend the new reli¬ 
gious realization. 

Every reader will recognize that here we have precisely 
the constituent parts of our normal worship services of 
today: praise. Scripture reading, prayer, and preaching. As 
we shall see later (Chapters III and X), the early Chris¬ 
tians, for compelling reasons, established as their central 
act of worship the Lord's Supper, or the Holy Communion. 
Elements of the synagogue service were preserved in this 
observance, but they were subordinated to the sacrificial 
eating of the bread and drinking of the wine. This was in 
one sense a carrying on of the Temple type of service; but it 
was even more closely related to the still older family cere¬ 
monials which the Jews had kept alive from the earliest 
days. 

The synagogue service, without any formal sacrificial act, 
persisted in Christianity chiefly in the life of the monas¬ 
teries. Here it was gradually defined and established in a 
regular sequence of “hours," with Psalms and lessons and 
prayers specifically assigned to each. It was from these 
“hours” that Archbishop Cranmer put together, in 1549, 
the services called “Daily Morning and Evening Prayer.” 
Those services, in many cases greatly shortened and sim¬ 
plified, but never changed in their essential structure, 
survive in the Sunday morning and evening worship of our 
most familiar forms of Protestantism. 

When anti-Jewish Nazism was at its height, Pope Pius XII 
declared that “Spiritually we are Semites.” This is true of 
all the inheritors of the Christian tradition, Roman and 
Protestant alike. Whenever we meet to worship God we 
follow patterns, and we use materials, which came to us 
from ancient Judaism. Whenever we worship our God we 
are worshiping the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 
Both our original faith, and our customary ways of declaring 
it, are gifts to us from that people to whom God revealed 
himself through Moses and the prophets. 
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A New Day , and New Ways • Increasingly, as time went 
on, the Christians were "put... out of the synagogues . . 
(John 16:2). Even before this became the standard proce¬ 
dure, those who believed in Jesus as the Christ felt the need 
of holding special assemblies of their own. The Saturday 
Sabbath was the standard day of Jewish public worship. The 
first day of the week became, almost from the beginning, 
the regular Christian day of worship. 

Bishop Christopher Wordsworth's hymn for Sundays 
(The Methodist Hymnal , 396) brings together the reasons 
for that choice: 

On thee, at the Creation, 

The light first had its birth; 

On thee, for our salvation, 

Christ rose from depths of earth; 

On thee, our Lord, victorious, 

The Spirit sent from heaven; 

And thus on thee, most glorious, 

A triple light was given. 

On this day of the Resurrection, and of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit seven weeks later, the Christians met to praise 
their God and to encourage one another. 

When Christianity ceased to be a Jewish sect, the Temple 
was forgotten and visits to the synagogues were abandoned. 
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For the new day of worship the faithful of the new world 
religion devised ways of worshiping which were both new 
and old. They brought their gifts as they had before, now 
not to be consumed in fire but to be shared with their 
less fortunate fellows (1 Corinthians 16:2). They taught 
and admonished each other in •*.. . psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs . . (Colossians 3:16). They searched the 
Scriptures, and prayed together, and listened to the chosen 
apostles and to some accepted prophets. 

Central always in their worship was the sacred meal which 
commemorated and re-enacted the Last Supper that Jesus 
had with his disciples, on the night when he was betrayed. 
This Christian communion was already a well-established 
custom when Paul was beginning his work. The Apostle 
took it for granted, and in 1 Corinthians 11 devoted him¬ 
self to interpreting the practice and to guarding against its 
abuse. 

There no doubt was reason for concern as to the way 
some of the participants were behaving during the observ¬ 
ance of the Sacrament. At first the Lord’s Supper was served 
either before or at the close of a common meal which all 
members of the Christian community could attend. It 
seemed that both gluttony and drunkenness now and then 
debased the sacred ceremony. ‘‘If any one is hungry, let 
him eat at home ...,” advised Paul (I Corinthians 11:34). 

A comparable problem was created by those worshipers 
whose alleged possession by the Holy Spirit expressed itself 
in loud, ecstatic, and meaningless utterance, the so-called 
gift of tongues. The Apostle did not venture to deny the 
sincerity of these people, but quite frankly he questioned 
their usefulness: 

... except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be under¬ 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken? ... in the 
church I had rather speak five words with my under¬ 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.— 1 Corin¬ 
thians 14:9 , 19 (K.J.V.) 
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The Apostle’s summation stands at the end of the chapter, 
and it provides a guide for all genuine Christian worship 
in all ages: “Let all things be done decently and in order” 
(1 Corinthians 14:40). 

The Great Thanksgiving • For the sake of decency and 
order, the church proceeded still further to develop and to 
define its acceptable procedures. A manual written early 
in the second century, and known as The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, laid down careful rules for the celebration 
of the sacrament. These included the words to be said, 
“first in connection with the cup”: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David, 
thy son, which thou hast revealed through Jesus thy son. 

To thee be glory for ever. 

Then, with the bread: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge 
which thou hast revealed in Jesus, thy son. To thee be 
glory for ever. As this piece of bread was scattered over 
the hills and then was brought together and made one, so 
let thy Church be brought together from the ends of the 
earth into thy Kingdom. For thine is the glory and power 
through Jesus Christ for ever. 

After the meal was completed, there came yet another 
thanksgiving, longer and more general. The whole service 
of sacrifice and commemoration, thus ordered, was given the 
name of “The Eucharist” ( eucharistia , “thanks”), the 
thanksgiving par excellence. 

The second-century manual includes several other specifi¬ 
cations. One is that only “those baptized in the Lord’s 
name” are to be permitted to “eat or drink of your Eucha¬ 
rist.” Another is that recognized “prophets” are not required 
to use the exact words set forth, but may “give thanks in 
their own way.” The service is to be held “on every Lord’s 
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Day/' and is to be preceded by the confessing of sins, "so 
that your sacrifice may be pure." 

During the first three centuries of our era the Christian 
services commonly were held in secret, because of the fear 
of persecution. Because they were thus private, they became 
the subject of scurrilous popular gossip, accusing the Chris¬ 
tians of all sorts of immoral orgies. In defense against these 
charges, the "apologist" Saint Justin Martyr (about a.d. 
150) thus described the practices of his time: 

On the day called Sunday there is a meeting in one 
place of those who live in cities or the country, and the 
memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets 
are read as long as time permits. When the reader has 
finished, the president in a discourse urges and invites 
to the imitation of these noble things. 

Then we all stand up together and offer prayers . . . 
When we have finished the prayer, bread is brought, and 
wine and water ... the distribution and reception of the 
consecrated things, by each one, takes place, and they are 
sent to the absent by the deacons. 

Gradually the service came to include other elements 
which remain common to practically all Christian groups. 
Kyrie eleison, "Lord, have mercy . . . Christ, have mercy," 
belongs to the very earliest Christian times. Sursum corda, 
"Lift up your hearts," is from the "Apostolic Tradition" 
of Saint Hippolytus of Rome, about a.d. 215. The Sanctus 
from Isaiah 6:3, "Holy, Holy, Holy," was added not later 
than the fourth century. 

The form of celebration of the Eucharist is called the 
“liturgy." Strictly this term belongs only to the communion 
service. In pagan Greece the word referred to carrying out 
a public duty for the state; and so it lent itself readily to 
the Christian duty of the public worship of God. By the 
fourth century a number of slightly varying regional 
liturgies had taken form. Later two of these became dom- 
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inant: “The Divine Liturgy of Saint Chrysostom” in the 
Eastern churches, and the usage of Rome in the West. 

The abuses which Paul had noted at Corinth led mean¬ 
while to the separating of the fellowship meal from the 
Eucharist properly so called. The agape, or love feast, is 
mentioned as a distinct practice in the early third century 
by both Saint Hippolytus in Rome and the Christian 
lawyer Tertullian in North Africa. The agape was a genuine 
meal, accompanied by prayer, thanksgiving, and testimonies, 
and ordinarily it was held in a private home. Dropped out 
of use by the eighth century, it was revived by such groups 
as the Moravians and the Methodists, and in some areas 
it continues in use even now. The atmosphere is wholly in¬ 
formal, the elements usually are bread and water, and no 
specified liturgy is followed. 

Church Buildings • The home of a leading member was 
the typical place of worship (Philemon 2) until Christian¬ 
ity became first a permitted religion (a.d. 313), and then 
the official imperial faith (a.d. 325). Some church build¬ 
ings were erected as much as a hundred years earlier, 
but they were subject to confiscation or destruction at the 
whim of the current emperor or of the local authorities. 
With the complete legalizing of the Christian faith, there 
was a building boom of notable proportions. 

The model commonly followed was that of the basilica, 
the familiar public structure of the Greco-Roman world. 
This was a rectangular building, so wide that it needed two 
rows of interior pillars to support the roof. The space be¬ 
tween the pillars was called the nave (ship), and those 
outside them were known as aisles. At one end was a 
curving projection, the apse, which provided seating places 
for judges or other high officials, and sometimes for a 
statue of a god or a goddess. 

The Emperor Constantine himself, in a.d. 326, com¬ 
missioned the construction of the first great Church of 
Saint Peter in Rome. This was so large (330 feet by 200) 
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that it required four rows of pillars rather than two. At the 
same end as the apse were two projections out to the sides, 
transepts, in which the clergy were seated. The ground 
plan thus became a sort of T shape. Later churches, by en¬ 
larging the apse, developed the cross form which is so 
familiar today. Its recognition as a symbol, however, prob¬ 
ably came much later than its creation in fact. 

The building of a church was an obvious way of express¬ 
ing Christian devotion. It became also a means of self-adver¬ 
tisement, as the wealthier members of the communities vied 
one with another to erect monuments not only to the saints, 
but also to themselves and their families. In many cases a 
town found itself with much bigger churches, and more of 
them, than possibly could be needed to provide for the 
population. Far off in the trans-Jordanian desert, excavations 
at the city of Jerash have uncovered one church after an¬ 
other, all of impressive size and all inscribed with the 
names of the donors. These churches do not represent 
separate denominations, as would be the case with us; but 
they may remind us of our own disposition sometimes to 
emphasize the spectacular at the expense of the spiritual. 

Domes were characteristic of Eastern architecture, as in 
Justinian’s sixth-century Church of Sancta Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople (Istanbul). St. Mark’s in Venice is a ninth- 
century imitation of the Eastern style, and the present St. 
Peter’s in Rome, a sixteenth-century one. In the West the 
style known as “Gothic” (because the classicists of the 
Renaissance considered it barbarous) grew out of the need 
to support high structures of stone. Perhaps the best known 
examples are the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, of the 
twelfth century, and those of Chartres and Amiens, both of 
the thirteenth. Westminster Abbey in London is a fifteenth- 
century achievement of Gothic, but St. Paul’s belongs to the 
“classical revival” of two hundred years later. 

In the Middle Ages • Until the Protestant Reformation 
the Eucharist, in the West called the “Mass,” continued to 
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be the chief service attended by Christian laymen. The 
synagogue pattern of worship, without a sacrifice, provided 
the basis for the devotions of those specially called “the 
religious,” the members of the monastic orders. Eastern 
monks held eight daily services from the fourth century on, 
and in the sixth century Saint Benedict of Nursia established 
a detailed routine of eight such “hours” for the community 
at Monte Cassino. 

With regular repetition the monks became highly skilled 
in performance, and delighted in the development of their 
techniques of chanting. The basic musical forms of Chris¬ 
tian worship are said to have been established by Saint 
Ambrose of Milan in the fourth century, and by the Pope 
Gregory I in the sixth. These are the types known as 
“plainsong,” or “Gregorian chant.” They are required in 
the Roman church, and increasingly are being restored to 
use by Protestant bodies. 

Once Christianity became a majority religion, the neces¬ 
sity for preaching seemed to be reduced. The last great 
preacher of the early days was St. Gregory. In their de¬ 
votions the monks read aloud from pious literature, espe¬ 
cially the accounts of Christian martyrdoms. Sermons be¬ 
came less and less common at the public masses, and the 
increasing number of the clergy tended to exclude lay 
worshipers from any active sharing in the service. 

This was the situation which obtained about the year 
1500. The early Protestant Reformers were sharply aware 
that worship problems existed. The chapter following will 
be an account of the solutions which they tried to work out. 
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“Understanded of the Peoplef • Recently the writer at¬ 
tended a Mass of a type newly allowed by the Roman 
church. While one priest said the service quietly in Latin at 
the altar, another read it loudly in English from the back 
of the central aisle. Twitted afterward about their having 
adopted at last the Protestant custom of using the people’s 
common language, one of them replied, "You know per¬ 
fectly well that we’d have done it centuries ago if you 
boys hadn’t beaten us to it.” 

This reflects a sad fact about the break which occurred 
in Western Christianity in the sixteenth century, and a fact 
which is equally true of both sides. In reaction against the 
Protestant rebellion, Rome became more than ever rigid 
and unwilling to change. At the same time, those who had 
broken away had a strong inclination to reject not only on 
principle, but also in pique. Thus on either side of the 
controversy usages often were retained or discarded not on 
their merits, but merely because the "opposition” had 
dropped or kept them. 

Nevertheless it is true that, in all the centuries after 
Latin had ceased to be a generally spoken language, Rome 
had done nothing about the factor of public understanding. 
Its original translating of the Scriptures and the services 
from Greek into Latin had been done precisely for the 
sake of comprehension. Thereafter, however, inertia had 
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set in; and the language barrier became one not only to 
active congregational participation in worship, but even to 
any lay realization of just what was being said or sung. 

“It is a thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, and 
the custom of the primitive Church,” said the twenty-fourth 
Article of Religion of Elizabeth I (1563), “to have public 
Prayer in the church, or to minister the Sacraments, in a 
tongue not understanded of the people.” This principle was 
assumed, and was acted upon, by all of the great Protestant 
Reformers. 

In 1522, five years after the nailing of his "Ninety-five 
Theses” to the door of the castle church in Wittenberg, 
Martin Luther completed his translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment into German. A year later he issued a German version 
of the Order of Baptism. A German Mass and Order of 
Divine Service appeared in 1526, and a German Litany 
(a series of short prayers and congregational responses) in 
1529. 

The first actual celebration of the mass in German seems 
to have been at Strasbourg in Alsace, in Holy Week of 
1524, under the leadership of the theologian Martin Bucer. 
At Zurich the Swiss reformer Huldreich Zwingli provided 
at first a shortened Latin service, with only the “Epistle” 
and “Gospel" in German; but a full German ritual was 
established by 1525. In Geneva, John Calvin introduced the 
Strasbourg type of service, though here in French. 

Translation in England, as in Germany, began with the 
Bible, and in 1543 the Convocation of Canterbury ordered 
the reading in the churches of New Testament lessons in 
English. The English Litany appeared in 1544, as a special 
supplication for divine aid during the war of Henry VIII 
with Scotland and France. The Order of the Communion 
in English was issued in 1548, at the beginning of the reign 
of the young Edward VI, and the first complete Book of 
Common Prayer, in 1549. Thus by the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century the native languages were fully in use in 
Protestant worship throughout Western Europe. 
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The People's Part • No one of these early Protestant leaders 
thought of himself as trying to abolish the historic Church, 
nor even as breaking away from it. Luther, Calvin, and 
Cranmer all saw themselves as reformers rather than as 
revolutionists, as restorers of a way of faith and life which 
had been corrupted, though not destroyed, under the rule of 
Rome. Such changes as they made, and encouraged, were 
designed not to destroy but to fulfill. 

In the services of this continuing and purified Church, 
it was not only understanding by the people that the Re¬ 
formers sought. It was also positive sharing in the acts of 
worship. Not clergy and acolytes alone, but all the congrega¬ 
tion, were expected and taught to join in saying confessions, 
creeds, and prayers, and in the singing of praise. "The 
pope . . . said John Calvin to the Council in Geneva, 

has reduced the psalms, which ought to be true spiritual 
songs, to a murmuring among themselves without any 
understanding. 

He urged that first the school children be taught to "sing in 
a loud distinct voice,” so that in time the older people, 
hearing and following, might "all become accustomed to 
sing communally.” 

To these ends the elaborate services that had developed 
during the Middle Ages unquestionably needed to be 
simplified. Referring to the complexity of Bible and non- 
biblical readings that had grown up. Archbishop Cran¬ 
mer in his preface to the Prayer Book of 1549 remarked 
that, 

to tume the boke onlye, was so hard and intricate a 
matter, that many times, there was more busines to 
fynd out what should be read, then to read it when it 
was founde out. 

A new calendar of lessons, taken entirely from the Bible, 
was included in the book; and the ministers were enjoined 
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to read "distinctely with a loude voice, that the people 
maye heare." 

In Luther's German Mass metrical hymns (chorales) 
were substituted for some of the chants, the short and simple 
Apostles' Creed replaced the longer and more difficult 
Nicene, and the long Prayer of Consecration by the priest 
was reduced to the reciting of Jesus' own "words of institu¬ 
tion." At Geneva also the service was appreciably shortened, 
and here the Psalms were paraphrased into metrical form to 
make their singing easier. In England the chants remained 
in their original style, except that now they were in English, 
and the emphasis was placed on the people's sharing in the 
spoken parts of the service. 

Martin Luther was able in general to enforce his will 
as to the German forms of worship. The several Lutheran 
orders of service of today, closely similar one to another, 
are all essentially reproductions of Luther's original German 
Mass. The one most recently set forth, authorized in 1958 
by eight American Lutheran bodies in conjunction, includes 
congregational prayers and responses on every page, and 
has restored for optional use both the Nicene Creed and a 
"Prayer of Consecration." 

The same concern for active public sharing in worship 
appeared in the eighteenth-century reformation led by John 
Wesley. Following the example of the Lutherans, and bor¬ 
rowing freely from German materials, Mr. Wesley and his 
brother Charles made the singing of hymns a specially 
prominent feature. In England the Wesleys expected the 
Methodists to join in the regular services of the established 
church, as well as to attend the special meetings of the 
Methodist "societies.” 

For the new nation of the United States, after the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, Wesley set forth services which he had 
copied practically word for word from the English Prayer 
Book of 1662. "I took particular care throughout," he wrote 
to his friend Walter Churchey in 1789, 
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to alter nothing merely for altering’s sake. In religion I 
am for as few innovations as possible. I love the old 
wine best. 

Wesley's prayer book was commonly forgotten by American 
Methodists for more than a century, but the use of its 
materials is being widely revived in The Methodist Church 
today. 

More Radical Trends • John Calvin found himself under 
pressure, in Geneva, from a lay Council with much more 
radical ideas than he himself held. He was forced to remove 
the Absolution from after the Confession, and he was for¬ 
bidden to celebrate the Communion more than once a 
month. To this he protested that the Lord's Supper— 

... was not instituted by Jesus for making a commemora¬ 
tion two or three times a year, but for a frequent exercise 
of our faith and charity, of which the congregation of 
Christians should make use as often as they be assembled, 


He did succeed in arranging a regular cycle of Communion 
services in the city's churches, and in providing for general 
announcement of the times, so that each believer who so 
wished might have the chance to receive the Communion 
every Sunday. 

Similar pressures toward change were exerted in England 
upon Archbishop Cranmer, and especially by the Scottish 
John Knox. Knox and several associates vigorously criticized 
the Prayer Book of 1549 as having retained too many 
“popish" practices. A second book, issued in 1552, dropped 
the term “Mass," added the Ten Commandments to the be¬ 
ginning of the Communion, and divided and greatly 
shortened the Prayer of Consecration. With slight changes, 
made chiedy in 1662 after the “restoration" of Charles II to 
the throne, this is the book used in the Church of England 
today. 
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The Scottish Episcopalians, perhaps in reaction against 
the rigorous views of Knox, restored many of the 1549 
materials and usages which had been removed in 1552. This 
had a far-reaching effect in the United States, for the first 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Samuel Seabury 
of Connecticut, was consecrated by Scottish Bishops, and on 
condition of the American Church following Scottish prac¬ 
tice where it diverged from the English. For this reason the 
American Book of Common Prayer at many points resem¬ 
bles that of 1549 rather than its 1552 modification. 

For all of Scotland in intention, and for the Scottish 
Presbyterians in the outcome, John Knox produced The 
Book of Common Order which embodied his own prefer¬ 
ences, and which remained in use for almost a century. 
During the years of the Commonwealth, when Oliver 
Cromwell was “Lord Protector of the Realm," the then 
dominant Presbyterian divines set forth at Westminster The 
Directory for the Public Worship of God . This provided 
some specific formulae to be said by the clergy, but made 
no provision for vocal response by the people; and by the 
inserting of such phrases as “to this effect," and “or the 
like," left it to the minister to extemporize pretty much as 
he pleased. 

Even more extreme was the position of those who were 
known as “Separatists," or "Independents.” Their mood 
is clearly reflected in the title of a work (1582) of Robert 
Browne, A Treatise of Reformation Without Tarying for 
Anie . Browne and his associates held that each local con¬ 
gregation was entitled to rule entirely as it might please, 
as to creed, as to ways of worship, and even as to the choos¬ 
ing and ordaining of ministers. It is not commonly known, 
but it is a matter of record, that before his death Browne 
changed his mind completely, and ended his career as Rec¬ 
tor of an Anglican (established) Church in Northampton¬ 
shire. 

The Separatist movement marked the beginning of 
“Congregationalism.” Through its establishment in the 
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Plymouth Colony, by the migrating Separatist congregation 
from Scrooby in Lincolnshire, it was to have a major in¬ 
fluence in the history of American Christianity, and particu¬ 
larly in encouraging the totally “free" patterns of so much 
of American worship. Today in the Congregational fellow¬ 
ship as in other American denominations, and especially 
with the recent formation of the United Church of Christ, 
the united declaring of the historic faith and the use of 
standard worship forms are regaining acceptance. 

The rejection of formal worship was carried to its logical 
conclusion by the Society of Friends, more usually called 
the “Quakers." They repudiated not only fixed orders of 
service, but also the historic Sacraments of the church, bap¬ 
tism and Holy Communion. Quaker worship centered in the 
“silent meeting," without preachers and without program, 
and with the silence broken only as one or another member 
felt “moved by the Spirit" to speak. 

From the “high" service of the Scottish Anglicans to the 
silence of the Quakers, the essence of Protestant worship is 
the full sharing in it of all believers. Not the minister alone, 
but all the congregation together, are called to join in 
prayer and in praise. 
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Can We Sing? 


1 WILL SING WITH THE SPIRIT AND I WILL SING WITH THE 

mind also” (1 Corinthians 14:15). More than seventeen 
hundred years after Paul, John Wesley made the same point 
in the preface to A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the 
People Called Methodists (1780): 

1. In these hymns there is no doggerel; no botches; 

nothing put in to patch up the rhyme; no feeble 
expletives. 

2. Here is nothing turgid or bombast, on the one hand, 

or low and creeping, on the other. 

3. Here are no cant expressions; no words without mean¬ 

ing . . . We talk common sense, both in prose and 
verse, and use no word but in a fixed and deter¬ 
minate sense. 

4. Here are, allow me to say, both the purity, the 

strength, and the elegance of the English language; 
and, at the same time, the utmost simplicity and 
plainness, suited to every capacity. 

Let us keep Paul and John Wesley in mind as we think 
about church music, and about our own part in it. 

Psalms and Sequences • The roots of Christian singing are 
in the Jewish Book of Psalms. Transferred from the Temple 
to the synagogues (and so from the priests to the people), 
and thence as a matter of course into the Christian assem¬ 
blies, the Psalm poems continued generation after genera¬ 
tion to express the needs, the hopes, the aspirations, and 
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the joys of those who sang them. The monasteries made use 
of them day by day, and Cranmer’s first Prayer Book ar¬ 
ranged them in a cycle to be completed once every month. 

Following the Psalm model, the first Christians began to 
compose religious songs of their own. Such are the 
Magnificat, “My soul doth magnify the Lord” (Luke 1:46- 
55; The Methodist Hymnal, 632,633), and the Nunc Dimit- 
tis, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace” 
(Luke 2:29-32; The Methodist Hymnal, 642-644). The 
Gloria in Excelsis, “Glory be to God on high” (588), is 
expanded from the angels’ song in Luke 2:14, and was in 
general use by the fourth century. Te Deum Laudamus, 
“We praise thee, O God" (625), is a Latin hymn dating 
from about the same time. 

All the educated men of the old days were trained in 
writing verse, and many of the leaders of the church tried 
their hands at it. The hymn “Shepherd of Tender Youth" 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 429) is derived from a “Hymn to 
the Saviour,” by Clement of Alexandria, before a.d. 220. 
“O Splendor of God’s Glory Bright" (38) is supposed to be 
the work of the fourth-century Saint Ambrose of Milan, 
the instructor of Saint Augustine. 

During the Middle Ages there were written many "se¬ 
quences" in verse, to follow the regular Masses. The best 
known of these, all from the thirteenth century, are Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, “Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire,” 
sung or said regularly at Episcopal and Methodist ordina¬ 
tions; Dies irae, “Day of wrath," from the Mass for the 
Dead; and Stabat Mater, “By the cross her station keeping.” 
O salutaris hostia, “O saving victim,” often used at the end 
of Episcopal Communion services, is from a sequence 
written by the great theologian Saint Thomas Aquinas for 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

Germany and Geneva • The use of meter and rhyme in 
the sequences had been intended to make it possible for 
illiterate worshipers to learn the words and to join in the 
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singing, even though their understanding of Latin might be 
scanty. Luther moved immediately to turn many of the ex¬ 
isting poems into German, and to write new ones in that 
language. His best-known work of course is the great "battle 
hymn of the Reformation," "A Mighty Fortress Is Our God" 
(The Methodist Hymnall, 67), which is based upon Psalms 
46. The familiar tune is supposed to have been Luther's 
arrangement of melodic phrases from the Roman service 
book called the Gradual. (The beloved "Cradle Hymn," 
"Away in a Manger," in The Methodist Hymnal , 434, was 
unknown before 1885, and almost certainly is not by 
Luther.) 

The first book of Lutheran chorales was published at 
Wittenberg in 1524. This contained thirty-two hymns, of 
which twenty-four were by Luther himself. The Lutheran 
hymnals of today naturally include the largest representa¬ 
tion from German sources. Among the chorales almost 
universally known are "O Sacred Head, Now Wounded" 
{The Methodist Hymnal 141), originally a Latin hymn 
and put into German by Paulus Gerhardt, a pastor in 
Saxony; "Now Thank We All Our God" (7), a German 
TeDeum by Martin Rinkart, Archbishop of Eilenburg; and 
"Praise to the Lord, the Almighty" (60), by Joachim 
Neander, a schoolmaster at Diisseldorf. 

Much of our knowledge of the German materials we 
owe to Miss Catherine Winkworth, an Englishwoman who 
issued two series of translations called Lyra Germanica, in 
1855 and 1858, and The Chorale Book for England in 1863. 
Seven of her renderings appear in The Methodist Hymnal, 
ten in the Presbyterian, and seven in the Episcopal. 

John Calvin maintained that only the words of the 
Bible might properly be used in singing the praise of God. 
Accordingly the “hymns" of early Calvinism were restricted 
to metrical paraphrases of the Psalms. The English Calvinist 
congregation in Geneva published its first collection in 1556, 
actually six years before the appearance of the earliest com¬ 
plete rendering in French. A slight expansion of the Anglo - 
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Genevan Psalter was adopted for use in Scotland in 1561, 
and in 1635 there appeared the Scottish Psalter, now with 
tunes attached. 

From the Anglo-Genevan Psalter comes “All People That 
on Earth Do Dwell” ( The Methodist Hymnal, 13), a para¬ 
phrase of Psalms 100 which gave to its tune (our standard 
“Doxology”) the name “Old Hundredth.” A New Version 
of Psalms was produced in 1696 by Nahum Tate, the poet 
laureate, and Nicholas Brady, chaplain to King William III. 
To it we owe “As Pants the Hart for Cooling Streams” 
(Psalms 42, The Methodist Hymnal, 336), and to its “Sup¬ 
plement” of 1700 “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night” (88), a very close paraphrase of Luke 2:8-14. 

Hymns in England and America • In 1719 Isaac Watts, an 
Independent minister in London, published a work which 
he called Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament, and Applied to the Christian State and 
Worship . A direct paraphrase by Watts is “O (ur) God, Our 
Help in Ages Past” (Psalms 90, The Methodist Hymnal, 
533). Much more explicitly Christian, though based upon 
Psalms 72, is “Jesus Shall Reign Where'er the Sun” (479). 

The Wesleys seized upon the hymn as a primary means 
of congregational worship. John Wesley translated from 
Lutheran and Moravian sources, and wrote a few hymn 
poems of his own. Charles Wesley was the great singer of 
early Methodism, and today still is represented in The 
Methodist Hymnal a total of fifty-five times. This is a con¬ 
siderable reduction, for among the 539 hymns in the Wes¬ 
leyan book of 1780 there were 504 written by one or the 
other of the two brothers, plus twenty-one translations by 
John. 

John Wesley had stringent ideas not only about hymn 
poetry, but also about the music. He objected to arrange¬ 
ments which repeated the words, and particularly “while 
another repeats different words,” and he was hostile to the 
use of counterpoint. Attacking in 1789 “this formality creep- 
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ing in already by those complex tunes, which it is scarcely 
possible to sing with devotion/' he concluded flatly, “Sing 
no anthems." 

A tailor's apprentice in Yorkshire, who had been con¬ 
verted under the preaching of Wesley's associate George 
Whitefield, became a Baptist minister in 1765. For his own 
congregation at Wainsgate, near Bradford, John Fawcett 
wrote the universally used "Lord, Dismiss Us With Thy 
Blessing" ( The Methodist Hymnal, 26), and the beloved 
"Blest Be the Tie That Binds" (416). Another notable 
Baptist contribution of the same period is "How Firm a 
Foundation” (315), which first appeared in 1787 in a 
collection edited by Dr. John Rippon, for sixty-three years 
a Baptist pastor in London. 

Reluctantly at first, but with growing eagerness, the es¬ 
tablished Church in England adopted the use of hymns in 
its services. Among the pioneers was the poet William 
Cowper, who with the converted slave-ship captain, John 
Newton, published Olney Hymns in 1779. The most notable 
contributor of the next century was John Mason Neale, who 
translated and paraphrased many Greek and Latin hymn 
texts, including "All Glory, Laud, and Honor" ( The Meth¬ 
odist Hymnal, 128), "The Day of Resurrection" (159), and 
"Jerusalem the Golden" (529). The first generally used 
hymnal of the English Church was Hymns Ancient and 
Modem, issued in 1860. 

The first book of any kind published in the North 
American colonies was The Whole Book of Psalms (the 
Bay Psalm Book) , which appeared in 1640. Oliver Holden, 
a carpenter in Charlestown, Massachusetts, is credited with 
composing the oldest American hymn tune in use today, 
"Coronation,” for "All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name!" 

(The Methodist Hymnal, 164). 

The Quaker poet John Greenleaf Whittier, the Episcopal 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, the Unitarian minister Samuel 
Longfellow, the Presbyterian professor Henry van Dyke, the 
Methodist executive Frank Mason North, the Congrega- 
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tional pastor Washington Gladden, and the Baptist preacher 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, all have made rich contributions to 
the treasury of American hymns: to mention only one for 
each, "Dear Lord and Father of Mankind" (342); "O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” (100); "Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
(173); "Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” (12), to a melody 
from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony; “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” (465); "O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee” (259); and "God of Grace and God of Glory” 
(279). 

Can We Singf • Nowadays it is less fashionable than it 
used to be, to forget about the big hymnal at evening and/or 
young people's services, and to use instead a "little book” 
issued by one or another independent publishing house. 
The great traditions of Christian poetry and Christian music 
have been preserved in the official hymnals of all the major 
denominations. These traditions readily will become per¬ 
sonal treasures, and positive sources of inspiration, for those 
who will give themselves a chance to become well acquainted 
with them. 

It may be true that for some people it is easier to sing 
"pops” than to learn good music and sound language. It is 
true also that it is easier for anybody to sit back and listen 
to a choir, than to stand and join actively in praising God. 
Neither of these is an excuse for failing to make use of the 
riches of our heritage provided in our church hymnals. 

Now that almost everyone can read music to some extent, 
it is possible for all congregations to become acquainted 
with the noble melodies and the expressions of true Chris¬ 
tian faith that are available to us. A little attention to the 
notations at the tops of the hymns, so generally ignored, 
will make all of us curious about the men who wrote the 
poems and composed the music. They belong to every age 
and to many lands, and to all branches of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. 

Tune names in themselves provide a fascinating study. 
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“Nicaea,” which stands first in The Methodist Hymnal with 
the Trinity hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” was named for the 
Church Council at Nicaea which first defined the Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine. “Italian Hymn,” with “Come, Thou Al¬ 
mighty King” (2), reminds us that its composer, Felice de 
Giardini, was an Italian conductor in London. “Leoni” (5) 
bears the name of the Jewish cantor who taught this tra¬ 
ditional Jewish tune to John Wesley's friend Thomas 
Olivers. Awareness of little items such as these may help 
us toward a better understanding of total Christian truth, 
and to a fuller sharing in its expression. 

What is a choir for? Surely it is not to concertize. Its duty 
is simply and only to lead and to support the singing of the 
congregation. Perhaps some ground has been gained recently 
by placing the choir in the chancel, where it is less visible 
than it was when massed behind the pulpit. A better place 
for the choir is where the Roman and Eastern churches have 
put it: behind the congregation, where it can be heard and 
followed, but not seen at all. When we worship we must 
do the worshiping ourselves, not by proxy. We shall not 
achieve this until we get over the notion that choir work is 
a professional performance for the passive enjoyment of the 
hearers. 

There is a growing opinion that anthems have place 
in the service only while something in itself worshipful is 
occurring (including the offering); and there is general 
doubt as to whether solos have any proper place at all. The 
question of this chapter is, “Can we sing?” The emphasis is 
upon the we. If we are to worship God truly, and in our 
own right, the answer must be, “Yes, we can.” 
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Why Pray? • Praying commonly is defined as “asking God 
for something." This is correct in part: but it is by no means 
all of prayer, and it requires some questioning as to what 
we are entitled to ask for. 

At a little Methodist prayer meeting on a Wednesday 
evening long ago, there were several testimonies about 
answers to prayer. There were statements telling of cures 
when the doctors had given up, needed but unscheduled 
gifts of money, conversions of recalcitrant friends. At last a 
little old lady got up and said, “I think we should remem¬ 
ber, when we pray, that sometimes God says ‘No'; and that 
that’s just as truly an answer.” 

It was a “No” answer which Jesus himself received when, 
contrary to his habit, he prayed in Gethsemane for some¬ 
thing for himself. “If it be possible,” he pleaded, “let this 
cup pass from me.” But immediately he added, “neverthe¬ 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matthew 26:39). It will 
be an insensitive follower of our Lord who will expect easier 
answers for himself. 

To pray “in Jesus’ name” is not merely to attach that 
name to the end of a want list. The “name” in ancient 
times was thought to represent, and almost to be, the 
personality. They who pray in the Lord’s name in truth are 
they who pray in his spirit; and these are they who alone 
have any right to count upon a favorable response. 

The purpose of praying is not to get God to do what 
we want, but to offer ourselves to do, to be, and to accept 
what God wants of us and for us. “Ye ask and receive not,” 
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said one of the most practically minded of the early Chris¬ 
tian teachers, “because ye ask amiss” (James 4:3). Prayer 
does change things. What true prayer changes most of all is 
our own selfishness, our own pride. 

Prayers of the Jews • Many of the Psalms are prayers. In 
fact, almost all of them are, as addresses to God. Few of 
them, however, are petitions. They include much more of 
confession, of self-commitment, and of praise, than they do 
of specific requests. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints ... I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
(Psalms 116:15, 17). 

This is, in Jewish devotion to the Lord of heaven and earth, 
a proper and natural sequence. 

The earliest long public prayer of which we have record 
in the Old Testament is that of Solomon at the dedication 
of the Temple (1 Kings 8:22-53). This indeed asks for 
divine favor and forgiveness; but it is devoted mostly to 
thanksgiving for blessings of the past, to ascriptions of 
praise, and to confession of national shortcomings. It is only 
when the people shall “repent, and make supplication . . . 
“saying, ‘We have sinned,' ” that the king ventures to hope 
that God will “hear . . . their prayer and their supplication 
. . . and forgive thy people who have sinned against thee” 
(1 Kings 8:47-49). 

We are not told what Daniel said in the prayers which 
he offered “three times a day,” except that in them he “gave 
thanks before his God, as he had done previously” (Daniel 
6:10). The immediate consequence, according to the story, 
was that Daniel found himself in the den of lions. He was 
sure that God saved him there; but he expressed no notion 
that God did so because he had been asked to. 

This judgment that God knows his own business under¬ 
lies the forms of prayer which later became standard in the 
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synagogues. Even the prayer of the mourners, said publicly 
in the Sabbath service by the members of a bereaved family, 
is principally a hymn of praise and hope: 

Magnified and sanctified be his great Name in the world 
which he hath created according to his will . . . Blessed, 
praised and glorified, exalted, extolled and honoured, 
magnified and lauded be the Name of the Holy One, 
blessed be he; though he be high above all the blessings 
and hymns, praises and consolations, which are uttered 
in the world; and say ye. Amen. 

Christian Prayers • “And in praying do not heap up empty 
phrases as the Gentiles do” (Matthew 6:7). It is well that 
all Christians have in common one prayer which they can 
say readily together (Matthew 6:9-13), even though they 
may stumble over the difference between "trespasses” and 
"debts.” The fact that this is the only prayer universally 
shared, however, and that for many it is the only form of 
public prayer which they know, has made its saying all too 
often a "vain repetition” indeed. Certainly the Lord's 
Prayer will be and should be continued in use; but certainly 
what it means needs to be thought about much more than 
is our habit. 

There is much of prayer in the New Testament epistles. 
Read carefully, for example, Ephesians 1:16-19 and 3:14-19. 
Note that not material, but spiritual blessings are sought. 

We saw earlier (Chapter III) that a specific form of 
prayer for the "thanksgivings” of the Eucharist had been 
developed by the first years of the second Christian century. 
Other such forms soon became current, and by the fifth 
century compilations of them were being made for general 
Christian use. Examples are the "Sacramentaries” of the 
Popes Leo I (440-461), Gelasius I (492-496), and Gregory I 
(590-604). Embodied in the Roman services for specific 
Sundays and festivals, many of the prayers from these 
sources were carried over into the Lutheran and Episcopal 
books. 
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From the collection of Leo comes the plea, 

Grant unto all those who are admitted into the fellow¬ 
ship of Christ’s Religion, that they may avoid those 
things that are contrary to their profession, and follow all 
such things as are agreeable to the same. 

The Gelasian work includes the notable “Collect for Peace,” 
which begins— 

O God, who art the author of peace and lover of con¬ 
cord, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, 
whose service is perfect freedom . . . 

To Saint Gregory we owe the prayer which John Wesley 
inserted after the General Confession in his “Sunday Serv¬ 
ice” for America: 

O Lord, we beseech thee, absolve thy people from their 
offenses; that through thy bountiful goodness we may all 
be delivered from the bonds of those sins which by our 
frailty we have committed. . .. 

In a ninth-century revision of the Gregorian Sacramentary 
made by Alcuin, the religious adviser to the Emperor Char¬ 
lemagne, stands the “Collect for Purity” which opens the 
Communion services of many denominations: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily mag¬ 
nify thy holy name. 

The English Prayer Books of 1552 and 1662, respectively, 
gave to the whole English-speaking world the great cor¬ 
porate prayers known as the “General Confession” and the 
“General Thanksgiving”: the one serving as a penitential 
beginning of public worship, the other as a declaration of 
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joyful praise near its close. These have been adopted not 
only by the Methodists, through John Wesley, but also in 
the service books of the Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Christian (Disciples) churches. 

Newer prayers, already widespread in their use, were 
contributed by such men as Professor William Bright of 
Oxford University in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and Dean John W. Suter, Jr., of the Washington Cathedral 
and Bishop Edward Lambe Parsons of California in our 
own time. This is Bright's prayer “For the Spirit of Prayer": 

O Almighty God, who pourest out on all who desire it, 
the spirit of grace and supplication; Deliver us, when we 
draw nigh to thee, from coldness of heart and wanderings 
of mind, that with stedfast thoughts and kindled affec¬ 
tions, we may worship thee in spirit and in truth. 

Dean Suter's prayer “For Quiet Confidence” reads, 

O God of peace, who hast taught us that in returning 
and rest we shall be saved, in quietness and in confidence 
shall be our strength; By the might of thy Spirit lift us, 
we pray thee, to thy presence, where we may be still and 
know that thou art God. 

Written in 1928, Bishop Parsons' prayer “For the Family of 
Nations" is more than ever relevant today: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, guide, we beseech 
thee, the Nations of the world into the way of justice and 
truth, and establish among them that peace which is the 
fruit of righteousness, that they may become the King¬ 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Who Prays? • Said the lady coming out of church, to the 
minister waiting at the door, “That was the finest prayer I 
ever heard offered to a Congregational audience." Just 
here is the trouble with much of the praying that has been 
usual in many of our Protestant churches. Except for the 
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Lord’s Prayer, all the words used in prayer are spoken by 
the minister. Moreover, he typically stands facing the con¬ 
gregation, just as he does when he is preaching or making 
the week’s announcements. 

It is only natural, under these conditions, that people 
should regard the prayer as the preacher’s oratorical effort, 
addressed to them, rather than as their own united self¬ 
offering to God. It is natural, too, when one man speaks 
lengthily while the people are sitting with their eyes more 
or less closed, that attention should wander and all real 
congregational praying should cease. How many of us really 
listen to all of the pastoral prayer? How many of us really 
pray while it is being uttered? 

Prayer is one thing, and the words in which it is ex¬ 
pressed are another. But the words are, for the human mind 
and spirit, a necessary means to true praying; and the saying 
together of the words, rather than merely listening to them, 
can be a vital aid toward the real fellowship of Christians 
in their quest for God and in their reaching out for God’s 
guidance and strength. That this is being realized today is 
shown by the increasing number of short congregational 
prayers that are printed in church service leaflets. 

“But,” comes the old complaint, "we don’t want to use 
canned prayers.” Let us remember here that the “canned 
prayers” that have come down through the centuries are 
those which have expressed not just the wish, or even the 
real need, of a moment; but the persisting necessities of the 
faithful in every generation. These prayers also, attested 
as they are by the witness of the continuing church, are 
sound in their understanding of the historic faith and duly 
humble in their freedom from self-seeking. We who would 
learn how to pray need to be taught by those who in all the 
ages have prayed to the Father in spirit and in truth. 

Just as a hymnal is needed for singing together, so also 
a prayer book is essential to a congregation’s praying to¬ 
gether. Today most of our Churches have made such books 
available, carrying on the great central Christian tradition 
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but embodying as well their own special emphases. Not yet, 
however, have many of the local churches thought it worth 
while to put these books into the pews, where all the people 
may come to know and use them. The material expense of 
such a provision would not be large, and the spiritual profit 
would be great. 

We shall continue, as Christians, to pray privately and 
individually. Even here, however, acquaintance with the 
age-old treasury of Christian prayer will do much to guide 
our praying and to keep it from self-centeredness. In the 
church we need to pray actively, not passively, and vocally 
as well as silently. Thus the united voice of God’s people, 
seeking his blessing and enlisting anew in his service, will 
do much to make prayer serve its rightful purpose: which 
ever is that we shall learn God’s will and give ourselves to 
carry it out. 
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The Unused Bible • It is well known that the Bible is the 
world’s all-time best seller, and that it continues to be so 
from year to year. It seems to be true that, in proportion 
to its sales, the Bible is the least read of all books. Practically 
every Christian family owns one copy, or more. Not many 
such families use it enough to keep it from gathering dust. 

Even in our churches we have fallen into the same sort 
of habit. The Protestants all, and always, have insisted that 
the Bible is the central authority for Christian faith and 
life, and that it contains "all things necessary to salvation." 
Yet in most of our church services, at least until recently, 
there was only one "lesson” read from the Scriptures; and 
in many there was none at all. 

It is a curious but interesting fact, and perhaps a signifi¬ 
cant one, that those very denominations which have held 
to the most definite rituals are those which engage in the 
most, and the most inclusive, reading from the Bible. In 
each Communion service the Episcopalians use both an 
Epistle and a Gospel, and in each service of Morning or 
Evening Prayer a Psalm, a second Old Testament selection, 
and a New Testament one. The Lutheran service includes 
an Old Testament lesson, sometimes a Psalm as well, and 
always Epistle and Gospel passages. 

Too often in the “freer” churches the choosing of the 
lesson which is read, is a hasty, last-minute matter. In¬ 
evitably, when this is the case, the selector’s mind turns to 
one of the familiar and well-loved chapters, such as 1 
Corinthians IS, John 14, or part of the Sermon on the 
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Mount. These are noble materials indeed, but they are not 
the only materials worth reading, hearing, and knowing; 
and, as with the saying of the Lord’s Prayer, their constant 
repeating may breed inattention on the congregation’s part. 

Lectionaries • In order to control the normal carelessness 
of man (a carelessness which marks clergy as well as lay¬ 
men) , the Lutherans and Episcopalians have kept from the 
beginning to lists of specified lessons, known as "lection¬ 
aries,” for the various Sundays and festivals of the Christian 
year. These provide a guarantee that there will be both a 
wide variety of readings within each twelve months, and 
also appropriate and related selections for each particular 
emphasis in Christian thinking and teaching. 

The new service books of the other churches include such 
lectionaries, too. As yet, however, little consistent use has 
been made of them. 

The Living Bible • Our Bible, including both the Jewish 
writings and the early Christian ones (our Old and New 
Testaments), was at least twelve hundred years in the mak¬ 
ing. Those years were long ago, and all the scenes were far 
away. What do they have to offer to us in twentieth-century 
America? 

Some parts of the Bible seem to speak directly and 
simply to everyone always: the Ten Commandments, the 
twenty-third Psalm, the golden rule, John 9:16. Even these 
will mean more to us if we learn more of their origins, their 
settings, and their significance to their first hearers. Much 
of the rest of the Bible simply does not yield up its meanings 
at first glance. 3 

The first step to acquaintance is introduction. This can 
be provided by such increased reading in the church services 
as has just been suggested. Beyond this, it is the preacher’s 
duty to provide in the sermon some of the footnotes which 
will enable us to share the backgrounds that the original 
writers and readers took for granted, but which have been 
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obscured from us by the passing of nineteen hundred to 
three thousand years* There is a further duty, laid upon 
every thoughtful member of the congregation, to study and 
to inquire apart from service times, if he would draw any¬ 
thing like full benefit from the lessons that he hears. 

Wien thus he does investigate, he will find that the Old 
Testament is really the total literature, of every kind, of 
the ancient Israelite and Jewish nations. There is history, 
recorded from these peoples' own point of view as all his¬ 
torical writing always is. There are laws, not in a single code 
but in successive and changing ones covering not less than 
five hundred years of development. There are simple stories 
like those of Ruth and Esther, and there is highly sophis¬ 
ticated philosophy in the Books of Ecclesiastes and Job. 
There is the religious poetry of the Psalms, and there is the 
highly personal love poetry of the Song of Solomon. 

The works of the prophets turn out to be not so much 
prediction of the future as prescriptions for the then present. 
The desert dweller Amos lashes out at the prosperous few 
“who lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon 
their couches,... but are not grieved for the ruin of Joseph" 
(Amos 6:4, 6). The small farmer Micah, like every small 
farmer in every age, protests against those who . . covet 
fields, and seize them; . . .'' (Micah 2:2). Isaiah in the 
eighth century, and Jeremiah in the seventh, challenge the 
short-sighted foreign policies of their kings. 

Through all these varied writings there run the unifying 
strands of the quest for God's truth and of devotion to 
God's will. From Genesis to Malachi we shall find, if only 
we learn to look, both the personal and the public problems 
which always man has to face, and the everlasting demand 
that we shall deal with those problems by obedience to the 
God of Israel and of all mankind. An Old Testament lesson 
in the service is sure to add depth to our perception of 
whatever issue of life we may be considering. An informed 
and inclusive overview of the Old Testament will enrich 
our appreciation of any one of its parts. 
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This Old Testament consituted the first Scriptures of the 
Christian church. The Christian leaders were living so in¬ 
tensely, and thinking so hard, that they had also to speak 
on their own account. Paul wrote to his friends, throughout 
the Mediterranean world, when he could not be present 
with them; and these occasional letters of his later were 
gathered into a collection for general use. Other teachers 
wrote down their views also, trying to interpret and to 
encourage as the church made its way in a hostile world. 

The memories of the life of Jesus, firsthand for the first 
generation, began to be written down as that generation 
passed from the scene. Peter's way of telling the story seems 
to be embodied in the Gospel of Mark. A collection of Jesus' 
sayings, possibly made by the former tax collector Matthew, 
was added to Mark's Gospel, in two somewhat different 
ways, to make up our Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Last of 
all there came the spiritual Gospel of John, trying to inter¬ 
pret the Palestinian Jesus to the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

All these Christian writings, like the earlier Jewish ones, 
came out of living human situations. All of them were 
illumined and made vital by an absolute faith in God, now 
seen especially in God's revelation in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
As we live through the situations of our own time, we shall 
find ourselves closely akin to these who thought and 
struggled and wrote so long ago. The reading of the Bible 
in the church service is no perfunctory habit. It is a real 
way of helping us to meet the reality of our own living. 

The Bible in English • The Jewish Scriptures were written 
in Hebrew, the Christian ones in Greek. Those languages 
are known to few laymen today, and unfortunately to too 
few of the clergy. Most of us are forced to depend upon 
translations. Which translation shall we use? The obvious 
test is that of which will help us best to understand. 

In the sixteenth century the eagerness to make the mean¬ 
ing of the Scriptures clear to all the people led to the ap¬ 
pearance of one version after another. From the New Testa- 
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ment of William Tyndale in 1525, to the King James 
rendering of 1611, there were not less than seven different 
and complete English Bibles published. The 1611 work, 
representing a compromise between Episcopal and Pres¬ 
byterian emphases in the English Church, gained such gen¬ 
eral acceptance that for almost three centuries this was 
regarded as the Bible without any admitted competitor. 

It was phrased in the English of that early day, however, 
and it had to depend upon the extent of the knowledge of 
those translators of the documents and of the original lan¬ 
guages. English usage changed with time, as all language 
ever does, and increasing information became available to 
scholars. Few Methodists know that in 1755 John Wesley 
issued his own translation of the New Testament, which 
contained more than twelve thousand changes from the 
King James Version. In 1826 Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of the Disciples of Christ, published another new 
version, pointing out in the first line of his preface that "a 
living language is continually changing.” 

From about the end of the nineteenth century many 
new translations were made, seeking at once to take account 
of the growing fruits of scholarship, and to express the 
meanings in language that present-day readers readily might 
understand. Some of these were individual ventures, such 
as those of James Moffatt and Edgar F. Goodspeed. Others 
were committee products, including the English Revised 
Version of 1881-1885, and the "American Standard Edition” 
of 1901. In 1946 the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament was published. In 1952 there appeared the Re¬ 
vised Standard Version containing both the Old and the 
New Testaments, which despite some violent opposition 
has gained a wider acceptance than any of its forerunners. 

No one will claim that modern English lends itself to the 
sonorous phrases and the majestic rhythms of 1611. No in¬ 
formed person will contend that the old rendering is either 
so accurate or so comprehensible as is the new one. Perhaps 
a satisfactory compromise in church services would be to use 
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the King James Version except when it is either misleading 
or obscure: each of which it is at times, and both in some 
cases. For individual reading outside the church, except for 
those who have had special training in Elizabethan English, 
the Revised Standard unquestionably is the more helpful, 
because it is closer at once to what the first writers said and 
to the terms in which modern readers think. 

Whichever translation we decide to use, and whether 
in the church or quietly at home, we shall profit by the 
last words of John Wesley's preface to his rendering of 1755: 

I advise every one, before he reads the Scripture, to use 
this or the like prayer: 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may in such wise 
hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, 
that by patience and comfort of thy holy Word, we may 
embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlast¬ 
ing life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ 
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The Story of the Creeds • A regular part of the Lutheran 
and Episcopal services (and even more regular than in 
Roman Catholic ones) is the saying of The Apostles' Creed 
or The Nicene Creed. This is done less frequently by Pres¬ 
byterians and Methodists, even more seldom by Congrega- 
tionalists, and almost never by Baptists or Disciples. Except 
for the Baptists, who have no recognized service book, all 
these churches print the Creeds in their books and (in 
varying degrees) officially encourage the using of them. 
Why are the Creeds said? Why are they left unsaid? 

It is interesting that some of the Christian groups which 
insist most on accepting literally such doctrines as the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus, the resurrection of his physical body, and his 
expected return to earth from heaven, are the least willing 
to recite the historic formulations of the Christian faith. 
“Fundamentalist” belief in the accuracy of every word of the 
Bible usually has been accompanied by a hearty dislike of 
what have been called “man-made Creeds.” This mood 
seems to exist also in some of the churches which are not 
at all “fundamentalist” in their character. In order to under¬ 
stand the present situation we shall have to examine some 
ancient history. 

The legend which gave The Apostles' Creed its familiar 
name is that it was spontaneously put together on the day 
of Pentecost, when the disciples were gathered in the upper 
room in Jerusalem. Peter said, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth.” Andrew promptly 
added, “And in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord.” “Who 
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was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
was James's contribution. And so forth . . . The historic 
facts are less romantic, but not less interesting. 

What is a Christian? Who was to be recognized as a 
Christian? The first Christian groups needed to find answers 
to those questions, so that they might know securely who 
belonged to the fellowship and who didn't. The first step 
in Christian initiation was that of baptism, which from at 
least the beginning of the second century was “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
first Creed (credo, “I believe”) was simply the candidate's 
declaration that he accepted this simple but triple formula 
as a summary of his own Christian faith. 

Gradually each of the three terms was expanded, to indi¬ 
cate more of its meaning and its overtones. In the early 
fourth century Marcellus, a Bishop in Asia Minor, wrote 
to the Pope Julius I to make sure that his own teaching was 
correct. In this letter is a clear outline of the Creed as now 
we know it: 

I believe in God Almighty; and in Christ Jesus, his 
only Son our Lord, born of the Holy Ghost and Mary 
the Virgin, under Pontius Pilate crucified and buried, 
and the third day raised from the dead, ascended into 
heaven, and seated on the right hand of the Father, 
whence he shall come to judge living and dead; and in 
the Holy Ghost, the holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the flesh. 

Within the next two hundred years, by means of small 
additions here and there, the Creed had taken almost exactly 
its present form. Quoted in a sermon of Bishop Caesarius of 
Arles, it read: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born from Mary 
the Virgin, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
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dead, and buried; he descended into hell; the third day 
he rose from among the dead, ascended into the heavens, 
sits at the right hand of God the Father Almighty, 
whence he shall come to judge living and dead. I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, the com¬ 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the flesh, the life everlasting. 

This Creed, accepted by common consent, never was 
formally voted upon by a Council of the entire Church. 
Minor alterations have been made by various groups in 
the later years. The English rendering of Cranmer turned 
“resurrection of the flesh” into “resurrection of the body.” 
The Lutherans in their German text (though not in their 
Latin one) substituted “holy Christian Church” for “holy 
Catholic Church.” The Methodists dropped “he descended 
into hell,” and in one of two printings (The Book of Wor¬ 
ship, page 138) changed Cranmer’s phrasing by cutting 
“again” from “rose again from the dead,” and replaced (no 
doubt in hope of clarifying) “Holy Ghost” by “Holy Spirit. 

Two hundred years before The Apostles’ Creed reached 
its generally recognized form, a longer and more carefully 
expressed formula was adopted by the Council which the 
Emperor Constantine called at Nicaea in 325. This, there¬ 
fore, is known as The Nicene Creed. Its present wording 
includes some expansions which were made by another 
Council, held at Constantinople in 381. This is the only ac¬ 
cepted Creed of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and it is 
the standard one in the Roman Mass and in the Episcopal 
Communion. 

The Nature of Symbol • Both these Creeds bore originally 
the designation of “Symbols.” The force of this term is that 
the words are understood to represent and to reflect the 
Christian faith, rather than to serve as exact and detailed 
statements of Christian opinion. From the beginning there 
has been a great deal of argument, and fully permitted 
argument, as to the specific meanings of the several words 
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and phrases. From the beginning there has been also, in the 
main stream of the Christian tradition, a complete willing¬ 
ness to use these formulae as declarations of essential Chris¬ 
tian unity. 

A symbol never is, and never can be, exactly the same 
as what it is designed to symbolize. No series of words may 
be expected to be a photographic representation of spiritual 
truth, and no set of opinions is in itself a guarantee of full 
membership in the church of Jesus Christ. John Wesley, 
who himself used the Creeds and who strongly recom¬ 
mended their using, nevertheless maintained that “It is 
certain that opinion is not religion—not even right 
opinion.” 6 

American fundamentalist” unwillingness to use the 
Creeds stems simply from the conviction that only what 
the Bible itself says is significant for tile Christian believer. 
What we may describe as “liberal” reluctance to say them is 
also a fruit of literalness of mind: but now of a literalness 
which, instead of accepting, puts its emphasis upon rejec¬ 
tion. Doubt of the historic reality of the Virgin Birth, ques¬ 
tions as to the kind of body in which our Lord was raised 
from the dead, denial of any likelihood that he will come 
physically from a physical heaven, have made many people 
refuse to “say what I don’t believe.” 

One way out, and the common and easy one, is simply to 
make no united statement of faith at all, in the service or 
apart from it. Another is to try to write down the Christian 
position in terms which the “modern mind” more readily 
can accept. What is known as “The Korean Creed,” printed 
in the Methodist The Book of Worship, is a gallant 
example: 

We believe in the one God, Maker and Ruler of all 
things. Father of all men, the source of all goodness and 
beauty, of all truth and love. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, 
our teacher, example, and redeemer, the Saviour of the 
world. 
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We believe in the Holy Spirit, God present with us 
for guidance, for comfort, and for strength. 

We believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the life of love 
and prayer, and in grace equal to every need. 

We believe in the Word of God contained in the Old 
and New Testaments as the sufficient rule both of faith 
and of practice. 

We believe in the Church as the fellowship for worship 
and for service of all who are united to the living Lord. 

We believe in the Kingdom of God as the divine rule 
in human society, and in the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 

We believe in the final triumph of righteousness, and 
in the life everlasting. Amen. 

To some minds this will commend itself as being much 
easier to take than are the ancient ways of expression. To 
others it will seem talky and vague. At least it is clear that 
it is a product of the “liberalism" of our own time, and not 
of the historic and universal Christian tradition. Nor is it 
easy to say aloud in unison: try it and see. For all these 
reasons it is not likely to secure general acceptance and use. 

A third approach, keeping in mind the significance of the 
name “symbol," is to recognize that the wording of the 
ancient Creeds refers primarily not to physical events of the 
past, but to religious values which are everlasting. Thus to 
declare our faith in the Virgin Birth of our Lord is more 
truly to make an affirmation about his character than to dis¬ 
cuss his heredity. Similarly, the significance of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, as Paul makes it so emphatically clear in 1 Corinthians 
15, is not primarily physical but spiritual. Even the descent 
into hell, which at one time so upset the Methodist General 
Conference, becomes fully meaningful as we think of that 
absolute hell into which Jesus entered when he found him¬ 
self so completely alone in Gethsemane. 

In such terms as these many Christians of today are not 
only willing, but also eager, to use the old Creeds as ex¬ 
pressions of their commitment to the unity of the church 
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through all the centuries, and of their gratitude for their 
historic heritage. We still believe in God the Father, in his 
Son our Lord, in his Holy Spirit dwelling among us and in 
us. No two persons, whether laymen or professional the¬ 
ologians, ever agreed as to all the details within those basic 
convictions, and none ever will. We yet may join in using 
the “Symbols” which have come down to us from the faith¬ 
ful of old, and we may find strength and encouragement as 
we realize that we in our own time are one with them in 
faith in our God and in devotion to his service. 

The Meaning of Faith • The essential character of faith is 
that it is not knowledge. Where we know, in the sense of 
laboratory experiment or of mathematical demonstration, 
faith has no room to operate and no need to. The realm of 
religion, which is the realm of values, lends itself to no 
such order of proof. No formula of belief ever will, or ever 
can, set forth in exactness just what the ultimate truth of 
the universe may be. 

The literalness of our Western minds, making us distrust¬ 
ful of what we thought to be the credulousness of our fore¬ 
fathers, led to the dropping of the Creeds from many of our 
services. This was not all that was dropped. By the same 
token, and in the same action, we lost definiteness of con¬ 
viction, clarity of thought, unity of mind, and firmness of 
devotion. 

What is a Christian? In many of our churches the ques¬ 
tion scarcely is raised, and in still fewer is it seriously an¬ 
swered. In some circles a Christian is understood to be one 
who avoids certain personal habits, such as smoking, drink¬ 
ing, and gambling. (We may note that a cat avoids these 
too; and so does a fence post.) Other groups, quietly tol¬ 
erant in these areas, go no further than to suppose that a 
Christian is one who avoids in his personal life (whatever 
he may do in his business relations) any open dishonesty, 
or cruelty, or violence. 

But neither Puritan regulations nor the teachings of the 
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Sermon on the Mount provide a statement of essential 
Christianity. At the most these are outgrowths and by¬ 
products of Christian loyalty. The true Christian is one 
who holds the Christian faith as it was revealed in Christ 
Jesus, as it was taught by the apostles, as it was defined by 
the Christian fellowship called the Church. Indifference to 
“theology,” which so marked most of our “standard” de¬ 
nominations in the early 1900’s, became an indifference to 
any real distinction between the Church and the world. 

The recent reviving of theological concern will by no 
means solve all the difficult questions of interpretation that 
face us. Already, however, it has given to our churches a new 
conviction that the message of the universal Church is a 
unique one, and that its watering down cannot but destroy 
it altogether. What we need now is at once to assert our 
(Chr istian faith, and to seek ever more clearly to understand 
it. Credo ut intelligent, said St. Anselm of Canterbury; "I 
believe, in order that I may understand." The will to believe 
comes first; the understanding afterward, and as its fruit. 

“Faith," said Bishop Francis J. McConnell, “is trusting in 
God when the appearances are against him.” To maintain 
such a trust we need, as subjects of God’s own laws of 
human psychology, ever and again to declare it. It was 
when the appearances were very definitely against God 
that the church created its creeds, asserting in defiance of 
all the apparent evidence that God was in his heaven, and 
that his grace and power were available to his people upon 
the earth. There are many who feel that a service which 
lacks such an affirmation is one which almost inevitably 
lacks in definiteness, in assurance, in mutual challenge to 
fidelity, in mutual strengthening against the chances and 
changes of this mortal life. 
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T HIS BOOK BEGAN BY ATTACKING THE NOTION THAT CHRISTIAN 
services of worship are to be held only for the preaching and 
hearing of sermons. It is time now to ask what the rightful 
place of the sermon is, and what its true usefulness may be. 

Early Christian Preaching • The dispersed Jews needed to 
defend their faith before the alien world, and at the same 
time to explain it to their own children. The first Christians 
found themselves under the same necessity, and perhaps 
even more intensely. Jesus was following the example of 
the Rabbis when he spoke in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke 4:16-21), and also when he talked with his disciples 
on a hilltop a few miles away (Matthew 5-7). 

In the book of Acts there appear a number of “sermons” 
which the author attributes to the apostles. These scarcely 
can be stenographic reports, but no doubt they reflect what 
was said by many first-century Christian teachers. Let us 
look at two of them. 

After the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, Peter addressed the puzzled and sceptical onlookers 
(Acts 2:14-35). He began by citing from the book of the 
prophet Joel, a little work which his Jewish hearers knew 
and which they accepted as being inspired. Then he sum¬ 
marized the life of Jesus of Nazareth, ending with his death 
and resurrection. This last Peter supported by quoting from 
Psalms 16, also familiar to his audience. The conclusion 
was a first experiment in stating a “Christology," an inter¬ 
preting of the ultimate significance of Jesus: . . God has 
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made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you 
crucified.” 

At Athens, some twenty years later, Paul found himself 
facing not Jews, but Greeks (Acts 17:22-31). He did not 
quote here from the Jewish Scriptures. Rather he started by 
mentioning a pagan altar he had just seen, inscribed “To 
an unknown God.” He asserted the oneness of all mankind, 
a concept which was being vigorously taught by the Stoic 
philosophers, and in support quoted from a Greek poet of 
the fourth century b.c. The conclusion, however, was one 
altogether new to this crowd, for it was a statement that our 
Lord had been raised from the dead. 

In each of these cases the apostolic preacher adopted the 
sound practice of using the familiar as a basis for intro¬ 
ducing the hitherto unknown. This principle has been 
carried on by all the great preachers of later years, and it 
continues to apply in all significant preaching. Saint John 
Chrysostom, the “golden-tongued,” spoke in terms of his 
own background of Antioch and Constantinople, and Saint 
Augustine as a native of North Africa and a citizen of the 
Roman Empire. What they said nevertheless had meaning 
far beyond their own limits of time and place, for they were 
discussing the temporary in the light of the eternal. 

In the late Middle Ages the custom of preaching, which 
had fallen largely into disuse on the supposition that every¬ 
one knew all he needed to know about the Christian faith, 
was revived by the societies of friars. These were “religious” 
who did not stay in the monasteries, but went out to teach 
and to serve the folk in town and country. A member of the 
Dominican Order still is to be identified by the letters 
“O.P.” after his name (Order of Preachers). Preaching— 
well informed and extremely logical preaching—continues 
to be a major concern of the Dominicans. 

Among their early members was the acknowledged prince 
of all Christian theologians, the “angelic doctor” Thomas 
Aquinas. Another Dominican, no doubt less scholarly but 
much more spectacular, was Girolamo Savonarola. Angered 
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at the indifference and immorality of his own city of 
Florence, and also of Pope Alexander VI, Savonarola 
preached with such passionate intensity and so much public 
effect that for a time he managed to secure control of the 
municipal government. Later a reaction set in, and in 1498 
he was arrested, tortured, and hanged as a heretic. 

Protestant Preaching • In much the same mood Martin 
Luther and John Calvin preached regularly, and vigorously, 
in their struggle to make the church what they believed it 
ought to be. In England preaching had at first a lesser 
place, though Archbishop Cranmer ordered the reading in 
services of a published series of “homilies/* brief sermons 
which set forth the views of the national Church. The 
Separatists, who cared little about the forms of worship, 
made the independent sermon primary in their gatherings. 

It was John Wesley, strenuously supported by George 
Whitefield, who revitalized preaching in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. In the churches, when he was admitted into them, 
but more often in private meeting places or out of doors, 
Wesley preached not less than forty thousand sermons, and 
quite possibly more than fifty thousand, between 1739 and 
1791: an average of at least three a day, seven days a week. 
He trained also a body of laymen as “local preachers/* and 
thus laid the foundation for Methodist emphasis upon 
preaching as a chief activity. 

As we have seen already, the stress upon preaching char¬ 
acterized the whole Protestant movement, and especially in 
America. The greatest name on this side of the Atlantic is 
that of Jonathan Edwards, a Congregational pastor in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, who shortly before his death 
became president of the College of New Jersey, now Prince¬ 
ton University. Edwards* reputation has been confused, and 
largely misrepresented, through the notoriety of his sermon 
on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God/* Actually Dr. 
Edwards was a learned philosopher, and by no means a 
ranter; and the scripts of his sermons show that he appealed 
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much more often to the motive of love than to that of fear. 

After Wesley’s time, and challenged by his example, the 
Church of England revived preaching as it did the singing 
of hymns. One of the notable preachers in the United States 
was Phillips Brooks, an Episcopal clergyman who ended his 
career as Bishop of Massachusetts, and who is best known 
for his Christmas hymn, "O Little Town of Bethlehem.” In 
this century the most famous of American preachers has 
been Harry Emerson Fosdick, who occupied both Baptist 
and Presbyterian pulpits, but whose inclusive faith and out- 
reaching influence have made him a major contributor to 
all American Protestantism. 

The Duties of the Preacher • The Bible is the Word of 
God. Any sermon consists of the words of an individual 
man. It follows that the first duty of a preacher is to be 
devoutly humble, as he accepts the task of trying to interpret 
God’s eternal word to God’s people living in any given day. 

Related to this is his duty to make the Word of God 
central in all preaching in the church. An old definition of a 
sermon was that it was "explaining a text from the Bible.” If 
the explanation be informed, and honest, and relevant to 
the people’s needs, no more useful type of sermon can be 
invented. 

To be informed, the preacher must have both a general 
knowledge of the history, nature, and meaning of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and also a specific knowledge of the particular mate¬ 
rial he is seeking to explain. This means that he should have 
had a thorough training in a theological seminary, and 
further that he is obligated to prepare each single sermon 
carefully and in detail. There is no point in the blind trying 
to lead the blind. 

It would seem that honesty inevitably would mark an 
interpreter of the Word of God. Unfortunately, pressures 
from our society, and too often within the congregation 
itself, have tended to make some ministers pull their 
punches both about biblical and theological questions and 
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about moral and social issues. The chief fault here ob¬ 
viously is that of the hearers; and to that point we shall 
need soon to return. 

Relevance means following the example of Peter and 
Paul in working on the basis of what the hearers know 
already and of how they are accustomed to think. This is 
why "guest preachers,” no matter how famous they may 
be nor how spectacular in their style, fail so often to make 
any real contribution to a congregation’s intellectual or 
moral growth. A church which genuinely wants to learn will 
prefer a continuous teaching ministry to a sequence of un¬ 
related star appearances. 

Along with instructing his people, the preacher is ex¬ 
pected also to inspire them. The emphasis on this aspect 
of the sermon belongs in part to those days when worship 
in itself was so largely disregarded. Unless the sermon stirred 
the hearts of the people, those hearts remained unstirred. 
Lacking any experience in supporting one another in wor¬ 
ship, the members of the congregation could find a sense of 
unity only in sharing emotional reactions to what they 
heard from the pulpit. 

That unity is better provided in the sharing of a total 
worship experience. In the atmosphere thus created, the 
sermon need not depend upon artificial and melodramatic 
"rousements” to achieve a real and deep effect. Obviously 
every sermon should be a call to faith, to loyalty, and to 
service. If, when the sermon begins, the people already are 
engaged in devoutly worshiping God, they will be ready to 
respond to the call without having to be screamed at. 

Duties of the Hearers • The hearer’s first obligation is to 
listen. He should not demand an opening anecdote to catch 
his attention. Granted that many sermons do seem dull and 
repetitious, the chance of hearing something worth while 
even in these depends upon whether one hears what is being 
said. Gems sometimes appear embedded in very ordinary 
clay. 
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It is the listener’s right, if he does listen faithfully, to 
criticize. Criticism, which is simply “judgment,” is not in 
itself either negative or positive. It is true that in the wor¬ 
ship service itself there seldom is a chance for direct reply. 
Often nowadays the post-service “coffee hour” does give such 
an opportunity, and in some cases it is deliberately organ¬ 
ized so as to make this possible. 

The “sermon taster” of the old Scottish tradition was 
sharply critical, but not necessarily unkind; and he (or per¬ 
haps as frequently she) did much to make Scottish preach¬ 
ing coherent and constructive. We as listeners have every 
right to let the preacher know whether we have understood, 
whether we have learned, even whether or not we agree. 
This question of agreement, however, must be looked at 
with special care. 

If the preacher says nothing except what his people 
know and believe already, he is wasting both his time and 
theirs. If those people refuse to “agree” as to matters of fact 
on which he knows the evidence and has presented it they 
merely convict themselves of wilful ignorance. If they differ 
from their minister as to conclusions, whether about the 
Bible or about race relations, they certainly are permitted 
to say so. They are not justified in attempting to dictate that 
he shall soft-pedal his own considered convictions in order 
to keep a surface “harmony.” 

From the days of the prophets onward, the preacher has 
been a minority spokesman more often than not. Jesus set 
forth minority views, and so did the apostles. Savonarola 
before the Reformation, Luther and Calvin in it, Wesley 
and Alexander Campbell after it, all advanced unpopular 
opinions. They who opposed and persecuted them are at 
one with those who, in our churches of today, seek to 
silence any expression which does not support their own 
existing position. The layman who wishes to learn more of 
the truth will not refuse to hear what at the moment may 
be new and surprising to him. 

One rightful privilege of the laity, which is not used 
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nearly so often as it might be, is that of raising with the 
minister questions which may be of concern to a number 
of people in the congregation, and which will provide new 
and stimulating topics for sermons. Too often the clergy 
assume knowledge in the pew which simply isn’t there. If 
they were asked, frankly and specifically, to clarify given 
points of doctrine, of biblical understanding, of the apply¬ 
ing of Christian principles to modern life, they might be 
encouraged and enabled to preach much more directly to 
the real needs of their own hearers. 

The final word about preaching is that always it should 
be worship: certainly not the worship of a silver-tongued 
orator, but ever the worship of God. The preacher must be 
worshiping as he tries to teach, or his word is useless. The 
hearers also must be worshiping as they seek to undertand, 
or their chance of gaining anything is slight. The twenty 
minutes of the sermon are too precious for any moment 
of them to be wasted by him who speaks or by those who 
listen. The time will not be wasted if always, as we listen or 
as we speak, we devote oursleves to the glorifying of our 
God. 
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The story of the holy communion goes back to long 
before the beginnings of Christianity. Even before the entry 
of the Israelites into Palestine, the tribes in the desert were 
accustomed to join in a solemn religious meal. The sparse 
life of the wilderness allowed for no such wasting of food 
as did the "burnt offerings” of the Canaanites and of later 
Judaism. What little there was, was shared and eaten. In 
that sharing and eating the tribesmen were trying to express 
at once their gratitude to their God, and their unity in their 
necessary dependence each upon each other. Sacredness and 
fellowship thus were the two points of emphasis. 

While in one direction the priests were developing the 
complex sacrifices of the Temple, in the other the Jewish 
households were making the sacrificial fellowship particu¬ 
larly their own. One expression of this was the yearly ob¬ 
servance of the Passover, which as the Seder is to this day 
celebrated in the family home rather than in the synagogue. 
Much more frequent was the Kiddush, a solemn meal eaten 
on the eves of all Sabbaths and festivals. 

The usage has persisted without change. When all the 
Jewish family is seated about the table, the father takes the 
cup in his hands and says, “Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who createst the fruit of the 
vine.” Then the wine is drunk, in turn, by everyone present. 
There follows the blessing and sharing of the bread, with 
the words, “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who givest us bread from the earth." 
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The Last Supper • Though it is commonly supposed that 
Jesus’ last meal with his disciples was that of the Passover, 
there is reason to believe that it was rather a preparatory 
Kiddush. There is in the Gospel accounts no mention of 
the Passover lamb, whose symbolism scarcely would have 
been ignored if in fact the lamb had been included. John's 
Gospel states flatly that our Lord had been arrested before 
the Passover meal was eaten (John 18:28), and Paul sug¬ 
gests the same timing by his reference to . . Christ, our 
paschal lamb,... sacrificed for us” (1 Corinthians 5:7). 

The provisions in the upper room that final evening 
seem to have been bread and wine only. Jesus, the great 
elder brother, became now the little family’s father, too. 
As head of the household .. he took bread, and blessed” 
(surely in the beloved words which they all knew so well), 
“and broke it, and gave it to them . . . And he took a cup, 
and when he had given thanks” (again in the familiar 
phrasing) “he gave it to them, and they all drank of it” 
(Mark 14:22 f ). 

This then was a Kiddush , such as they had been sharing 
in as long as they could remember. But on this night some¬ 
thing new was added, something absolutely critical and 
vital. “Take; this is my body,” said Jesus; . . . “This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many” 
(Mark 14:22, 24). And thus it was, on that dark though 
moonlit evening, that the Kiddush of the Jews became the 
Holy Communion of the Christians. 

The Real Presence • In thanksgiving for the saving sacrifice 
of their Lord, and in the joy of their fellowship in him and 
one with another, the Christians from the beginning re-en¬ 
acted the Supper and made it their chief act of worship. We 
have seen already in Chapter III something of how the 
standard patterns of the service were worked out. Until 
after the Reformation no suggestion was made anywhere 
that the Eucharist should be treated as secondary to any 
other type of observance. 
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Nor did the Protestant pioneers make any move in such a 
direction. Martin Luther simplified the existing ritual and 
put it into German; but he kept the basic Eucharistic struc¬ 
ture, as have his followers to this day. John Calvin believed 
in the necessity of frequent Communion, and contended for 
it against the radicalism of his lay associates. Thomas 
Cranmer obviously intended that the Communion, rather 
than Morning Prayer, should be the major Sunday service 
in the church; for it was in this order that he inserted the 
line, “After the Crede ended, shall folwe the Sermon or 
Homely/* 

What did the Lord's Supper mean to these men? Luther 
rejected the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
taught that the bread and wine actually became the physical 
body and blood of the Lord. He held firmly nonetheless to 
what was called “consubstantiation,” the belief that the 
body and blood became truly and vitally present. This is 
why, quoting Hoc est corpus meum, “This is my body,” 
Luther refused to enter into alliance with the Swiss reformer 
Huldreich Zwingli. 

Zwingli's neighbor in Switzerland, John Calvin, was by 
no means content with the idea that the Supper was to be 
eaten as a memorial only. “The sacraments of the Lord/* he 
said, 

ought not and cannot at all be separated from their 
reality and substance. . . . We must then really receive 
in the Supper the body and blood of Jesus Christ, since 
the Lord there represents to us the communion of both. 

For otherwise what would it mean that we eat the bread 
and drink the wine as a sign that his flesh is our food and 
his blood our drink, if he gave only bread and wine and 
left the spiritual reality behind? 

The only words of administration provided in the first 
English Prayer Book were “The body of our Lorde Jesus 
Christe which was given for thee, preserue thy bodye and 
soule unto euerlasting lyfe/* and “The blood of our Lorde 
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Jesus Christe which was shed for thee, preserue thy bodye 
and soule unto euerlasting lyfe.” The “memorial” emphasis 
of the English Protestant extremists was represented, in 
the second Prayer Book, by the substituting for these of 
“Take and eate this, in remembraunce that Christe dyed for 
thee, and feede on him in thy hearte by faythe, with thankes- 
geuing,” and “Drinke this in remembraunce that Christ's 
bloude was shed for thee, and be thankefull.” 

There was inserted into this book what later was called 
the “black rubric,” which denied “anye reall and essencial 
presence there beeyng of Christ's naturall fleshe and bloude.” 
After the Restoration of 1660, the two positions were more 
or less harmonized by using both pairs of sentences in the 
administration, and by revising the “black rubric” to deny 
only “any Corporal Presence of Christ's natural Flesh and 
Blood.” 

That John and Charles Wesley believed in the real pres¬ 
ence of the Christ in the Communion is made evident both 
in John's writings and in many of Charles’ hymns. In his 
sermon on “The Means of Grace” John Wesley said, 

Is not the eating of that bread and the drinking of that 
cup the outward, visible means whereby God conveys 
into our souls all that spiritual grace, that righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, which were pur¬ 
chased by the body of Christ once broken, and the blood 
of Christ once shed for us? 

Note that Mr. Wesley said “means,” not "sign”; and it 
was “means” that he meant. 

One of John and Charles Wesley's Hymns on the Lord's 
Supper (1771), none of which now are included in The 
Methodist Hymnal, reads: 

Let all who truly bear 
The bleeding Saviour's name, 

Their faithful hearts with us prepare. 

And eat the paschal lamb. 
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This eucharistic feast 
Our every want supplies; 

And still we by his death are blest. 

And share his sacrifice. 

The historic difference between the Roman and the 
Protestant points of view is not that Romans hold to a 
sacrifice and Protestants to a mere memorial. It is but that 
the Protestant insists on a spiritual presence rather than 
a material one. The physical changing of the elements 
would be a matter of magic. The spiritual reception of the 
Lord is one of miracle. At best the magic never can be 
proved, for the bread continues to look and taste like bread 
and the wine like wine. There are many, however, who can 
attest from their own experience the miracle of the “real 
and essential presence” as they have received the Com¬ 
munion of the body and blood of Christ. 

Times of Communion • It was in part the renewed em¬ 
phasis on preaching, in part the “memorial” view held 
by Huldreich Zwingli and John Knox, and in no small 
measure just a distaste for all Roman customs, that ere 
long reduced the Communion service to a very occasional 
observance. Even in the Church of England Morning Prayer 
became the principal Sunday service, and among the Pres¬ 
byterians and the Separatists Communions were restricted 
to observance once in three months, or even less often. 

A major element in the Wesleyan protest against indiffer- 
entism in the English church centered upon the Wesleys' 
conviction that the Communion was a real and vital means 
of grace, and that it should be received regularly and fre¬ 
quently. John Wesley advised “the elders” in America (not 
the lay preachers) “to administer the Supper of the Lord 
on every Lord's day.” He himself received the Communion 
not less than ninety times in the last year of his life. 

The one “standard” denomination in our country which 
originated here, rather than in Europe, is that of the Dis- 
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ciples of Christ. Convinced that the practice of the early 
church included weekly Communion, Alexander Campbell 
made that usage regular in the fellowship which he founded. 
Some Disciples have expressed themselves as troubled over 
the casualness with which the Supper is celebrated in many 
of their local churches. The fact remains that the Supper 
is there, and that its influence in the life of the Christian 
Churches is not to be ignored. 

The infrequency of Protestant Communions has made 
many laymen ill at ease with the service, to the point where 
in some cases attendance falls off when a Communion is 
announced. This is a sad denial not only of the historic 
Christian tradition, but also of the opportunity for us to 
discover, for ourselves, the spiritual power and grace which 
may come to those who reverently receive at once the 
physical elements and the spiritual indwelling of the Lord. 
Today’s trend is to hold the Communion service much 
more often than we used to. Only experience in it, and con¬ 
tinuing experience, will reveal to us how much we have lost 
by its subordination, and how much we may gain by its 
revival. 

The Sacred Fellowship • That expression literally trans¬ 
lates “the Holy Communion.” It is fellowship with our 
Lord, and it is fellowship one with another as we worship 
him, give ourselves to him, and receive him. In both ways 
it is sacred, in Christian devotion and in Christian love. 

No doubt it was for this reason that so often, in the 
history of the church, this supreme symbol of fellowship 
tended to become a symbol also of exclusion. The heretic 
or the notorious sinner was excluded from sharing—ex¬ 
communicated. Rome refused to administer the Sacrament 
to those who rejected the church’s authority. The various 
Protestant groups, unhappily multiplying by fission, quite 
commonly limited admission to the Communion to their 
own immediate membership. 

Organic church union among Protestants, on any major 
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scale, scarcely will occur in our time. The sacred symbol of 
fellowship yet is available as a token of our essential unity, if 
we will but open the way to one another's altars. The Com¬ 
munion “invitation” which appeared first in 1548, and 
which stands today not only in the Episcopal Prayer Book 
but also in the Methodist, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
ones, surely says all that need be set up by way of qualifica¬ 
tion; 

Ye who do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, 
and are in love and charity with your neighbours, and 
intend to lead a new life, following the commandments 
of God, and walking from henceforth in his holy ways; 
Draw near with faith, and take this holy Sacrament to 
your comfort; . . . 

“Com-fort” is “strengthening.” How much would the 
life of the individual Christian be strengthened if he made 
it his regular practice to come to the Lord's table, there to 
consecrate his life and to receive the power of God in Christ 
Jesus? How much would the life of the whole Christian 
community be strengthened if each of its branches opened 
the fellowship to all who share in the faith? 

In the Prayer Book of 1552, when already it was clear that 
many people were “negligent to come to the Holy Com¬ 
munion," there was included an “Exhortation” saying, 

I bidde you in the name of God, I call you in Christ’s 
behalf, I exhort you, as you loue your owne saluacion, 
that ye wilbe partakers of thys holy Communion . . . 
These thynges if ye earnestly considre, ye shal by gods 
grace returne to a better mynd, for the obteyning 
whereof, we shall make our humble peticions while we 
shall receiue the holy Communion. 

The same plea stands four centuries later, and the same 
promise. 
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Along Life’s Road 


Among the services of the church there are not only 
the regular gatherings for general worship, there are also 
particular occasions in the lives of individual members, 
which the whole Christian community brings to God in 
prayer for his special blessing upon the persons immediately 
concerned. These are no less truly services of worship than 
are the others, and they make no smaller demand for clear¬ 
ness in understanding and reverence in attitude. 

Baptism • Baptism is the historic Christian rite of initia¬ 
tion. Ceremonial washings were practiced by the Jews on a 
variety of occasions, including those for women after child¬ 
birth and for Gentiles who had decided to accept the Jew¬ 
ish faith. When John the Baptist “did baptize in the 
wilderness" he was declaring that not only outsiders, but 
also Jews themselves, needed a new cleansing "of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins" (Mark 1:4). In deep humility 
our Lord presented himself for baptism by John, announc¬ 
ing thereby his own dedication to the call of God as John 
was proclaiming it. 

The first Christian baptisms necessarily were of adults, for 
in the first years there were almost no babies bom into a 
Christian family heritage. Paul’s baptizing of the jailer in 
Philippi included the man’s whole family (Acts 16:33), 
which suggests that the baptism of children did have a very 
early beginning in Christian practice. The Apostle seems 
also to have accepted the custom of baptism for the dead 
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(1 Corinthians 15:29), a practice which today is main¬ 
tained only by the Latter Day Saints (the Mormons). 

From almost the beginning of the Reformation there 
were groups of Protestants who contended that the bap¬ 
tizing of babies was wholly improper, and that only those 
who had reached the age of discretion should be eligible for 
the ceremony. At first called Anabaptists because they be¬ 
lieved in “baptizing again," these became the founders of 
the Baptist churches of today. Sprinkling and pouring like¬ 
wise were rejected in these circles, and only full immersion 
was counted acceptable. 

These differences in practice persist. The Churches which 
baptize babies provide, in later years, another service sig¬ 
nalizing full and conscious acceptance of the Christian 
allegiance: confirmation or reception into membership. Re¬ 
cently some of the Baptists, reserving baptism for “be¬ 
lievers," have begun to use a service for “the dedication of 
infants." Thus the two traditions join in asserting the same 
meanings: baptism or dedication as the parents’ commit¬ 
ment on the child’s behalf, and confirmation or baptism as 
the individual’s ratification when he is old enough to make 
his own choice. 

In either case, baptism is the act not just of the individ¬ 
ual, the family, and the minister, but of the whole Christian 
community. It usually occurs, and normally it should occur, 
in the presence of the entire congregation. The person is 
given to God by his parents and sponsors (godparents), or 
he gives himself on his own responsibility; and at the same 
time he is received into the loving care of the church. De¬ 
tails of the services will continue to vary. Whatever they 
may be, they should be conducted always in dignity and 
with reverence, as yet another child of God is admitted into 
his sacred heritage. 

Confirmation • Roman and Episcopal usage restricts to 
bishops the formal confirming of this membership in God's 
household. This naturally gives to the service, in these 
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Churches, a quality of special importance. Not many are 
likely to forget, or ever wholly to ignore, the moment when 
the bishop laid his hand on their heads and prayed, 

Defend, O Lord, this thy Child with thy heavenly grace; 
that he may continue thine for ever; and daily increase 
in thy Holy Spirit more and more, until he come unto 
thy everlasting kingdom. 

Confirmation in these Churches always is preceded by a 
period of careful instruction. Unfortunately in many other 
denominations, at least until recently, both the instruction 
and the ceremony of acceptance have been treated with 
extreme casualness. Little serious training has been required 
of the candidates, and all too often “joining the church” has 
been signalized not in an act of worship but only by a 
cheery handshake. 

In practically all the churches today, efforts are being 
made both to develop a serious course of study before full 
membership is granted, and to provide a solemn act of con¬ 
secration which will have rich meaning alike for the individ¬ 
ual received and for the congregation which is welcoming 
him. It may be argued that much of the ignorance and in¬ 
difference of church members in our time is related to the 
carelessness with which they were prepared and received, 
so that they did not realize the nature and the seriousness 
of the responsibilities they were accepting. It is to be hoped 
that new concern for training, and for a fitting climax to 
that training in a reverent service of confirmation, will give 
us a membership more soundly educated in the Christian 
faith and more seriously committed to Christian living. 

Marriage • A marriage is a pleasant social occasion, and it 
ought to be. Even in simple terms, it is also something of a 
production number, at least so that the participants will not 
fall over their own feet. Neither of these, however, is of 
primary importance. What matters about a marriage is that 
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it is a solemn religious consecration of two lives to each 
other, under God. All that happens in the service must be 
dealt with in this realization. 

As a service of the church, a marriage may not properly 
be a display of wealth, a fashion show, or an experiment in 
exotic settings or bizarre practices. Musical comedy music 
(“Oh, Promise Me,” or “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life”) has no 
rightful place, nor any other expression of secular senti¬ 
mentality. The familiar “Wedding March” from Lohengrin 
is not only weak in its musical quality, it is also associated, 
in the opera, with an immediate quarrel between the bride 
and the groom. Many churches now prohibit its use, along 
with that of any other nonreligious music of organ or of 
voice. Young people who realize the sacred significance of 
their being joined together in holy matrimony will not be 
unhappy with such a restriction. 

Lavish expenditure upon a wedding is stupid even if the 
bride's father is rich; and if he is not, it is plainly immoral. 
Any surplus funds are much better spent upon the equipping 
of the new household. A competent minister knows, better 
than does the writer of any book of etiquette, how a mar¬ 
riage service ought to be conducted. It is to him, and not to 
lay advisers whose interests are primarily commercial, that 
the couple and their parents should turn for counsel. 

If he is at once competent and devout, the minister will 
not approve the solemnizing of a marriage in such a place 
as an undertaker's chapel, let alone on horseback, in swim 
suits, or on roller skates. 

The church is the proper place for weddings, although 
under special circumstances the family home may be a 
permitted alternate. In any other setting the religious atmos¬ 
phere scarcely can be preserved, and so the new household 
will be established not in solemn consecration but in 
trivial horseplay. 

As long as possible before the date of the marriage itself, 
the couple should meet lengthily and seriously with their 
pastor, to think and talk together of the meaning of the step 
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they propose to take, and of the solemn promises they will 
be making. “Till death us do part” means exactly that. 
“For better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love and to cherish, . . ” will demand much 
more than a romantic glow to make it real. 

More serious thinking in these terms no doubt would 
have prevented many weddings. It would also have pre¬ 
vented a great number of divorces. More serious participa¬ 
tion in the ceremony itself also will be a contributor to a 
Christian family life which will be enduring and truly 
creative. 

The Burial of the Dead • Christianity does not deny, nor 
try to cover up, the fact of death. We all shall die, sooner 
or later; and to call it "passing away” or “passing on” does 
nothing to alter the situation. As in baptism and confirma¬ 
tion the church welcomes her people into fellowship, as in a 
marriage she prays for blessing upon the uniting of two 
lives, so at the end she commits them into God's eternal 
keeping. 

What has been said about the improperness of financial 
waste at weddings applies even more definitely in the case 
of funerals. The dead body of course should be conveyed to 
its final rest decently and in order. There is no necessity 
that there should be spent upon it the funds which are 
needed for the normal living of those who remain. The 
growing custom of “living memorials,” in which contribu¬ 
tions are made to the church or to some other institution 
which serves the surviving community, is a meaningful and 
desirable substitute for the extravagant massing of flowers 
which the florists and the funeral directors have combined 
to make fashionable. 

The same principle applies to the costs of the burial (or 
cremation) itself. In most states the undertakers have 
lobbied successfully for laws which ensure their own finan¬ 
cial benefit. Until we can secure the repeal of such legisla¬ 
tion, we are necessarily bound by it. We are not bound to 
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put the body in a thousand-dollar casket, nor to immure it 
in a fancy mausoleum. The first step for a bereaved family 
should be to notify not the undertaker, but the pastor. It is 
his duty first to offer that spiritual comfort which is the 
rightful inheritance of all who believe in eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, and then to encourage a 
sensible economy as to the physical arrangements that are 
to be made. 

One of the practices which the undertakers have suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing upon most Americans is that of having 
the services held in their own chapels rather than in 
the church: and this for the single reason that it is easier 
for them. The Roman Church insists upon the use of the 
church itself, and there is no reason why other Churches and 
their members should not make good the same claim. It was 
in the church that the loved one worshiped God. It was 
there, in all probability, that he was baptized and married. 
It should by all means be in the church that his fellows in 
the faith will say their last good-bye to his body. (Nor is 
there the slightest reason why they should see the body on 
this occasion: not even for sentiment’s sake, let alone that 
the embalmer’s skill may be admired.) 

The preaching of long sermons, and the making of long 
eulogies, are not appropriate to the service of farewell. The 
members of the family know the character of the deceased, 
and so do their friends. What we all need in this situation 
is not a recitation of individual merits, nor even an inde¬ 
pendent interpretation of Christian faith. Psalms of hope 
such as 27, 121, and 130; New Testament passages such as 
John 14, Romans 8, and 1 Corinthians 15; and the prayers 
which have come down to us through almost two thousand 
years of Christian living and dying: these are all that we 
need, and these under God will supply all our needs for 
comfort and for confidence. 

From cradle to grave the Church holds dear all the life 
of all her people. She rejoices in their joy, she sees them 
through their struggles, she mourns at their passing. But 
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at this last the Christian sorrows not as they who have no 
hope. At a baptism we pray that 

this Child ... may receive the fulness of thy grace, and 
ever remain in the number of thy faithful children. 

At a burial we give thanks 

for the good examples of all those thy servants who, 
having finished their course in faith, do now rest from 
their labor. 

It is Christian faithfulness that will give fullness of meaning 
to all the “occasional services" of the church, and to all 
her people throughout the spans of all their lives. 
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We say that a minister “conducts" a worship service. 
This clearly ought to mean that he does not "perform" it. 
He may, like the director of a symphony orchestra, give 
some necessary signals. Like such a director, he is helpless 
if the other people involved fail to carry out their part in 
seriousness of purpose and in unity of action. Public wor¬ 
ship is not for the public, but by it. How may we, as mem¬ 
bers of the congregation, do our share in making worship 
what it ought to be? 

Intent • The first and absolute requirement is that we shall 
want to worship God. This means that we shall consciously 
go to church for that sole purpose. The house of God exists 
in order that we may declare God's glory. To declare that 
glory must be our intention whenever we enter the church. 

That “whenever" should be regular, and frequent. Divine 
service is not a time-killer for those Sundays when we have 
nothing more amusing to do. It is a standing obligation for 
all those who would experience “a closer walk with God." 
The claim that we can “worship God just as well on the 
beach” is a common one, and it is almost always a fraud. 
The way to test it is simply to say to ourselves: “Yes, we 
can; but do we?" 

And finally we can't, anyway, because in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition the worshiping of God is a social as well 
as an individual matter. To ". . . neglect to meet together, 
as is the habit of some” (Hebrews 10:25), is to deny at 
once our privilege in the Christian fellowship and our 
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duty to it. It was in and through the Church that we gained 
the faith we hold. It must be through and in the Church 
that we shall express that faith, and seek to share it with 
our fellows. 

The service begins for each true worshiper as soon as he 
or she enters the church. This is not a theatre, and neither 
looking the audience over nor chatting with neighbors is 
in order. Prayer for the spirit of prayer is the first appro¬ 
priate act. The use of this means of individual devotion, as 
the congregation assembles, will do much to fit us to share 
truly with the whole congregation as together we seek the 
Lord. 

Attention is required, too. “Coldness of heart and wander¬ 
ings of mind” may be controlled by God's grace, and they 
must be controlled if the grace of God really is to become 
ours in the service. We may not all be able to sight read the 
music of the hymns, though we should do the best we 
can in this direction. We all can read the words, and try to 
understand their meaning, and make them our own. 

If we but learn to do this, we shall not make silly blunders 
when we ourselves are called upon to plan and to lead a 
service. A good hymn scarcely can be cut without doing 
damage to its meaning; and no hymn ever should be cut 
without a careful examining of it in advance, to make sure 
at least that we shall not sing incomplete and therefore 
meaningless sentences. 

The same rule of attention applies to Scripture, to prayers, 
and to sermon. The lessons teach us nothing if we are not 
alert to hear them. We do not pray, vocally or silently, if 
we are unaware of what we are saying or of what is being 
said. And the preacher talks into a vacuum until we inter¬ 
pose the sounding boards of our ears and of our minds. Shall 
we worship? We must begin, and we must continue, by truly 
wanting to worship. 

Learning • The treasury of worship does not yield up its 
riches to us without effort on our part. By sheer repetition 
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we may become used to the way things are done in our 
particular church; and because it is human to like the 
familiar, we may persuade ourselves that we enjoy it. Even 
the familiar, however, requires our conscious understanding 
if it is to grant us its full benefits; and the unfamiliar will 
give us nothing until and unless we set ourselves to find out 
about it. 

Moving to a new town, or attending the services of a 
church of a different denomination, is likely to be somewhat 
confusing to us. A common reaction is to sit or stand, silent 
and helpless, without trying at all to participate. This is 
sheer embarrassment for the stranger himself, and it is a 
discourtesy On his part to those among whom, and with 
whom, he is supposed to be worshiping. 

Immediately, in a single service, we may gain much and 
quickly may become real participants, if we will but 
try to follow the leaflet or the service book provided. Ulti¬ 
mately, we ought to acquaint ourselves with the history and 
the meaning of the given form of service, and of as many 
others as we can make contact with. 

Commonly it is against strong lay resistance that the 
minister or the choir director tries to introduce any hymns 
other than a handful of old favorites. A standard church 
hymnal contains five hundred hymns or more, all of them 
considered by an informed editorial committee to be worth 
knowing and using. How many of these five hundred have 
we ourselves sung, or even read through? How many of them 
would we find worth knowing and singing, if only we took 
the trouble to make their acquaintance? 

Even what we regard as a ‘long” Scripture reading is, by 
itself, sadly short and incomplete. Perhaps the minister will 
provide, as certainly he should, some background data and 
some helpful interpretation when he gets to the sermon. He 
never can supply, in this way, all the information we should 
have if we are to catch the full human quality of the early 
Israelite tales, or the moral passion of the Hebrew prophets, 
or the soul-searching of the apostle Paul. To the hearing of 
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the Bible in the service, we need to add the studying of it 
before and after, both privately and in organized classes. 

“Prayer is the soul's sincere desire,” in the church or at 
one's bedside. Yet our desires, however sincere, need always 
to be guided. We must ponder the true function of prayer, 
as a means toward our learning and doing God's will. We 
shall pray the more worthily, and the more creatively, as we 
join in the prayers which the church has put together, and 
has found meaningful as expressions of every man's need, 
and aspiration, and consecration. Again, the public service 
is not sufficient in and by itself. The Lord will “teach us to 
pray” (Luke 11:1) as both in the church and away from it 
we unite ourselves in prayer with his people who have 
prayed in all the ages past. 

Experiment • Sociologists talk a great deal about what they 
call “cultural lag.” This is man's characteristic devotion to 
what he knows and does already, with a resulting resistance 
and resentment when he is asked to absorb a new idea or to 
try a new way of doing things. Change does go on contin¬ 
ually; but often it is difficult and painful, just because so 
many people are afraid of it and try to prevent it. 

We have seen that changes are occurring in our Protestant 
ways of worship. It is obvious that, up to date, the chief 
advocates of change have been the leaders of our denomina¬ 
tions: the commissions on worship, the editorial committees 
for hymnals and service books, some (though not all) of the 
pastors of our local churches. That these leaders have made 
some headway is true. That as yet they have not gained 
very much ground is strikingly evident. 

Only in a small minority of cases are the official service 
books to be found in the pews, except in Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches, and they remain unknown to the vast 
majority of laymen. Most of the hymns in our hymnals re¬ 
main unsung from one year's end to the next. Scripture 
reading and prayer both are treated casually and thought¬ 
lessly, and all too often by minister as well as people. The 
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focus still is on the sermon, but even that may be fuzzy both 
in itself and in the laymen's apprehension. 

If the minister himself is unconcerned with the develop¬ 
ing of a full and true worship experience, it may be difficult 
for the congregation to do much about it. Even so, anyone 
who really wants to worship in the church will do so, 
whether or not he likes the particular hymns chosen or the 
way in which the prayers are offered, and however much he 
may be disturbed by the chitchat of his neighbors. Every 
worshiper is entitled also to make suggestions toward what 
he believes would be improvement. 

Most commonly, it will be found that the pastors of 
today will welcome eagerly any hint of support for the plan¬ 
ning and conducting of services which will be effectively 
worshipful all the way through. The minister has access 
to a wealth of noble materials, and he may just be waiting 
for encouragement to introduce more of them to his 
people. He is responsible for the direction of the whole 
service, not for the sermon only; and he will not reject the 
aid of anyone who wants to help by intelligent, informed, 
and active participation. 

Not everything can be done at once. A local church which 
has limited itself to a dozen hymns is not going to take 
kindly to the sudden introducing of plain song chants. One 
which never has engaged in united praying aloud will have 
real difficulty, apart from sheer inertia, in following a 
prayer book. One which has known the Communion only 
four times a year will be puzzled if that service is an¬ 
nounced for eight o'clock every Sunday morning. 

Yet musical achievement grows rapidly if only we give it 
a chance to grow. There are hymnals everywhere, and 
gradually more and more of their contents may be explored 
and tested. 

Similarly the printing of one or two congregational 
prayers in the Sunday bulletin will help to establish the 
habit of united vocal praying. When this is recognized as 
meaningful and helpful, as almost certainly it will be, sheer 
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ecoriomy will suggest the purchase of a book which has many 
forms of prayer printed in it, and which will allow an easy 
expanding of the congregation's active share in a variety 
of orders of worship. A balance between the familiar and 
the unfamiliar always is desirable, to provide at once for 
order and for interest. There is no reason why the area of 
the familiar should not be continually increased. 

Probably one reason for the infrequent holding of Com¬ 
munion services is the traditional view that every service 
should include a sermon. This is by no means necessary, 
even as at a young people's meeting the devotions do not 
have to be devoted chiefly to reading some inspirational 
piece from a current magazine. An early Communion service 
on a Christmas morning, and one on the next Easter Day, 
without preaching but with fullness of worshipful intention, 
are likely to make many of those who share in them want to 
worship God in this way much more often. And only they 
who partake of the Communion frequently are qualified to 
say how much it may mean. 

There are other experiments well worth our making. One 
is to follow the sequence of Christian teaching provided in 
the historic Christian calendar, from Advent through Pente¬ 
cost and on to All Saints' Day. Another is to add to our 
church buildings, always with clearness of understanding, 
those symbols of color and design which have meant so 
much to so many Christians for so many centuries. 

The test of all that we do in the service is whether it 
helps us truly to worship. We shall not know what means 
are within our reach unless we seek them out, and try them. 
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The hour is coming, and now is, when the true wor¬ 
shipers will worship the Father in spirit and truth; {or 
such the Father seeks to worship him .—John 4:23 


We are far from knowing the mind of god. his thoughts 
are not our thoughts, "For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways..(Isaiah 
55:8/). One of our hopes in worship is that we shall come, 
in an increasing measure though always in a small one, to 
learn more of God, of his purposes for us, and of how he 
deals with us. 

At least we may be sure that God does not want our 
worship for his own self-gratification. His goodness and his 
greatness are absolute, and so to these we can add nothing. 
The pagan deities craved constant attention, for in their 
manlike insecurity they had to be assured that someone ad¬ 
mired them and wished to serve them. The God of all the 
universe is not insecure, nor socially inadequate. “God doth 
not need either man's work or his own gifts” (John Milton, 
Sonnet XVI). 

Nor is our God subject ever to being cajoled or bribed. 
No gift we offer will increase his love for us or his kindness 
to us. No treasure we can bring will blind him to our 
habitual faults, or make him tolerant of our persisting sins. 
He is God, and there is none else. He is God, and there is 
none like him (Isaiah 46:9) • 

Yet, according to John 4:23, the Father seeks for wor- 
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shipers, for people who shall worship him in spirit and in 
truth. Why? The problem of human freedom under abso¬ 
lute divine power is not wholly to be resolved in our limited 
thinking. An approach to it may be made, however, if we 
believe that God chose to make man himself capable of 
choosing. "... I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and curse" (Deuteronomy 30:19). 

The evidence we know would seem to support this view. 
The range of our own choice indeed is sharply restricted by 
our circumstances, our mentality, our moral and spiritual 
weakness. Within that naiTow range we are persuaded that 
we do select: select the false or the true, the vile or the 
noble, the way of death or the way of life. If we had been 
granted no such option, our lives would have no moral 
meaning. In order to give moral meaning to his human 
creation, our God set before men and women the possibility 
of obeying his will or of rejecting it. 

God’s own will yet is wholly good. Though we may defy 
him, he longs ever to see us repent of our sins and return 
to his ways. It was in this longing that he gave to us the 
way of salvation, in that great high priest who, himself the 
revealer of God's own nature, is able ". . . to sympathize 
with our weaknesses..." (Hebrews 4:15). He who “emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men” (Philippians 2:7, RSV), is God reaching 
out to men in order that they may come back to him. 

Our self-giving to God in worship is our loving response 
to his eternal love. “As a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pities those who fear him.” (Psalms 103:13.) As chil¬ 
dren hold out their hands to their father to be guided across 
the street, or to be helped up a steep hillside, so we reach 
out to God in our worship. 

How God Works in Us • The righteous will of God issued 
in his making of a universe of law. In former days there 
were many who, being unable to see the glory of an all- 
including pattern, thought that God showed himself chiefly 
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by stepping in to arrest and to alter the normal course of 
events. This view of “miracle,” which we have to admit was 
held by not a few of the biblical writers, actually was not 
much more than a childish fondness for magic. The ultimate 
miracle in our experience is not the interrupting of con¬ 
tinuity, but continuity itself. 

Not by breaking the laws of the wind, but by learning 
to use them, did the first voyagers take their little ships 
across the seas. It was not a violation of law, but a realiza¬ 
tion of it, that lifted the Wright brothers above the sands of 
Kitty Hawk. It is not magic, but an expression of the 
very nature of things, that today splits atoms or fuses 
them. Even so, it is not in denial of the laws of human 
psychology, but through obedience to them, that we may 
hope to find our God in our worship. 

For example, we are more likely to worship in the house 
of worship than we are anywhere else. “This place has 
been worshiped in,” breathed a visitor on first entering a 
little chapel. The knowledge that the church has been 
worshiped in, and that it exists for this purpose, precondi¬ 
tions us to worship when we find ourselves within its walls. 

Once there, we face an immediate choice of attitudes. It 
will go hard with God himself to reach us, granted the free¬ 
dom that he has chosen to allow, if our mood is antagonistic 
or flippant. We shall not gain a fully worshipful spirit, in 
any church, if we have not brought the spirit of worship 
with us into it. 

“In spirit and truth.” Not even God has time to waste 
on conscious fakes and frauds, nor power to save them 
from the bondage of their falsehood. Simple honesty of 
mind, absolute sincerity of purpose, are requisite to all 
reality in worship. This does not mean that we shall think 
we know all the answers in advance, or understand all the 
mechanisms. It does mean that we shall offer ourselves, 
totally and without any kind of reservation, to accept what¬ 
ever God may be pleased to give: and this in every word and 
every silence, in all waiting and in all action. 
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Singing is an old familiar means to establish the unity 
of a congregation, and to stir the hearts of its members. 
American revivalism knew this well, and took full advantage 
of it. It may be a fair criticism of its methods that often it 
generated pep instead of piety, and that it was not for the 
worship of God but for the adulation of the evangelist that 
the song period paved the way. Before we challenge all this 
too sharply, we had better ask ourselves whether we do any 
better by refusing to join in the singing at all. And if we 
say that the revival meeting lacked intellectual content, we 
ought to ask how much we actually think of the meaning 
of what we sing (or are supposed to sing) in the dignity of 
our regular Sunday morning worship. 

Roman Catholics and Episcopalians kneel to pray, and 
Lutherans stand. Most of die rest of us nowadays just sit. 
The Methodists knelt in former times, though often clum¬ 
sily because they turned around to face the pews. Of course 
one can pray while seated, or even when lying down. The 
question remains whether we might be more ready to pray 
in spirit if we assumed a physical posture other than that 
of repose. The traditional closing of the eyes was supposed 
to be a psychological help to prayer, by shutting off the 
world outside. An alternate is to try praying while looking 
on the uplifted cross of Christ. Both techniques have been 
effective, because both are in harmony with God’s laws 
expressed in our nature. 

How ought we to receive the Communion? The intention 
is that we shall know the real presence of the Christ. This 
we may know, in fullness of truth, as we sit quietly in our 
pews and await the distribution. To some there is more of 
meaning in the positive act of coming forward to the altar, 
which requires an active decision and puts the worshiper 
publicly on record before his fellows. Here again the phys¬ 
ical act of kneeling is for many an expression, and for some 
an essential expression, of the prayerful expectancy in which 
they await God’s gift in Christ Jesus. God has made us so 
that what we do helps him to achieve his own purpose in 
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us, We need to learn what we can do, and what we should 
do, in order most fully to give God this help. 

What God Gives to Vs • “To know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge” (Ephesians 3:19) is the hope of 
each true worshiper, and his experience, too. This, passing 
knowledge, passes far beyond our power of statement in 
words. 

God does not work external magic upon us. When he 
guides us, he does so through the processes of our own 
thinking, and along the paths that our own cultural settings 
have provided. When he inspires us, he uses the mechanisms 
of human emotion which he himself has created. When he 
saves us from our sins, he saves the sinners John and Mary 
Smith; and if then by his grace we become St. John and St. 
Mary, we still are the John and the Mary to whom our 
inherited genes gave individual identity. 

I ask no dream, no prophet ecstasies. 

No sudden rending of the veil of clay. 

No angel visitant, no opening skies; 

But take the dimness of my soul away. 

If God will but take away the dimness of our souls, of 
our minds, of our consciences, we well may be content. And 
we may believe that he will, if it is in full sincerity that we 
offer up the prayer. 

The means by which God acts within us was defined by 
the writer of the first letter of John (3:24) as “the Spirit 
which he has given us.” “. .. you are not in the flesh, you 
are in the Spirit," wrote Paul to his friends in Rome, “if the 
Spirit of God really dwells in you.” (Romans 8:9.) This is 
the Holy Spirit, the “Holy Ghost” of the older English 
phrasing, who is the veritable presence of God in the human 
heart. 

“For whoever would draw near to God must believe that 
he exists and that he rewards those who seek him." (He¬ 
brews 11:6.) Believing that God is, and that our seeking 
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him will result surely in our finding him, we make ourselves 
ready to be “... strengthened with might through his Spirit 
in the inner man” (Ephesians 3:16). This is the objective 
of our worship on the human side, and this by God’s grace 
may be its outcome. 

But let us remind ourselves again that it is God’s glory 
which we seek to declare, and his will which we seek to do. 
Our own comfort, even our own spiritual satisfaction, are 
not ours to demand, but his to give if that be his purpose 
for us. Many have known the gift of his Spirit, and in his 
gracious providence many more may know that gift. It still 
is basic that we shall serve our God not for our sake, but 
for his. 

When we do, we shall be ready, with the ancient Church 
of Malabar in India and with all God's people everywhere, 
to join in the prayer: 

Grant, O Lord, that the ears which have heard the 
voice of thy songs may be closed to the voice of clamour 
and dispute; that the eyes which have seen thy great love 
may also behold thy blessed hope; that the tongues which 
have sung thy praise may speak thy truth; that the feet 
which have walked thy courts may walk evermore in the 
way of light; and that the bodies which have tasted thy 
living Body may be restored in newness of life. On this 
congregation let thine aids be multiplied, and let thy 
great love remain with us; and by thee may we abound 
in the manifestation of thy glory. 

“What is the chief end of man?” asks the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism . “The chief end of man is to glorify God, 
and enjoy him for ever.” Let us glorify God. Then, if so he 
wills, we may enter into his eternal joy. 
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A GUIDEBOOK MAY BE OF USE TOWARD THE PLANNING, UNDERSTANDING, 
and appreciation of travel, but it is no substitute for making the trip. 
This present book may supply some data and a little interpretation, 
but it never can ensure worship itself. Only as the reader ventures on 
his own journey in the services of the church, and in the dedication of 
his spirit, will he discover what may happen in him “when Protestants 
worship.” 

The church is the laboratory, and its services are the required 
periods of experiment. In those services the visible tools are the 
hymnal, the service book, and the leaflet of the day. The techniques 
are those of interest, concern, and self-giving. This book, and 
others mentioned below, may be of secondary use as collateral reading. 

The act of worship is its own best commentary. That act is best 
carried out in one’s own church, and among one's own people. Some 
observation of other ways of worship may be illuminating; but 
"shopping around” in idle curiosity is not worshiping. One may go 
faithfully to his own church, and still find times when other churches 
are holding services which he may conveniently attend. Unless he is 
loyal to his own church, he has little to bring toward understanding 
of any other. 

The questions below are designed to stimulate group discussion 
between services, and for the sake of services yet to be attended. They 
will be meaningless, and they should be meaningless, to any who do 
not engage in the earnest worship of God on their own account. Any 
usefulness they may have will appear in the persistent carrying on of 
the worship experiment. 

Chapter L What Do We Do? 

1. In next Sunday morning’s service in your own church, check the 
time devoted to (a) congregational worship; ( b ) announcements; (c) 
the sermon. Do you regard these proportions as correct? 

2. Examine a copy of the service book published by your own de¬ 
nomination. How much of it were you familiar with before now? 
Would you favor putting copies of it in all the pews, along with the 
hymnal? Why or why not? 

3. What claims the center of your attention when you first go into 
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your own church building? Where does your attention focus while the 
service is in progress? Would you recommend any physical changes 
to help toward a different result? 

Chapter II. What Did the Jews Do? 

1. If possible, arrange to have your group attend a Friday evening 
or Saturday morning service in a Jewish synagogue. What resemblances 
do you note between Jewish and Christian worship? What differences? 
Even if you cannot manage to attend a Jewish service of worship, 
secure copies of The Union Prayer Book for Jewish Worship ("Re¬ 
form”), and of The Standard Prayer Book ("Conservative”), and 
examine their contents. 

2. Read through at least twenty of the Psalms. Try them antiphonal- 
ly between two speech choirs, breaking not at the ends of the verses but 
at their midpoints. Dramatize, with Psalms 120-134, the march of the 
priests up to the high altar, alternating the chant between two lines 
of march. 

3. What is your own community’s attitude toward Jewish people? 
Are you interested in learning more about them, and about their 
faith? Why have most of us known so little up to now? 

Chapter III. What Did the Early Christians Do? 

1. How do you observe Sunday, positively in action and negatively 
as to limitation? Why? Is Sunday more "sacred” than any other day? 
Try that the other way: Is any other day less sacred than Sunday? 
Can you justify your conclusions? 

2. Study the materials used in last Sunday’s service (s) in your own 
church. How many of them can you identify as to authorship, and 
time and place of writing? Get some help from your minister, or from 
reference works, to fill up the gaps. 

3. How closely does your church follow early Christian practices, 
as described in this chapter? In what ways has it departed from them? 

4. Persuade a Greek or Russian friend to take you to a service of his 
church, and to explain it to you. What does it mean to him? Might it 
have meaning for you? 
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Chapter IV. What Did the Early Protestants Do? 

1. What works by Martin Luther, John Calvin, John Wesley, 
Alexander Campbell, are in your church library? Why aren’t there 
more? See that additions are made quickly, and assign them to mem¬ 
bers of your group for individual study and report. 

2. Secure a copy of the American Book of Common Prayer (Epis¬ 
copal) , and if possible of the English one. Compare the services of (a) 
the Holy Communion, and (b) Morning Prayer, with the actual prac¬ 
tices of your local church. Then compare them with what your de¬ 
nomination officially recommends. Likenesses among the three? Differ¬ 
ences? Your judgment as to the reasons? 

Chapter V. Can We Sing? 

1. By checking at the left top of the hymns in your hymnal, 
identify those which are based upon Psalms. Look up the given Psalms 
in your Bible, and compare the paraphrases with the originals. 

2. How many hymns by German authors do you find in your 
hymnal? How many tunes by German composers? If you have trouble 
here, ask your pastor and choir director. 

3. Check the first hundred hymns in your hymnal, and try to deter¬ 
mine to what denominations their authors belonged. What does this 
mean about Christian unity as illustrated in church music? 

4. Try going through a whole service without ever looking at the 
choir. Does the choir sound better? Are you singing better? 

Chapter VI. Shall We Pray? 

1. Read aloud together all the prayers quoted In this chapter. Are 
they helping you to pray? 

2. Read the prayers provided in your denomination's service book. 
Do they express your needs? Can you express those needs better in 
your own words? 

3. Do you believe in praying for rain? For fair weather? Why or 
why not? 

4. Try writing a few brief prayers of your own. How's your grammar? 
What is your grasp of authentic Christian doctrine? Practice, and 
criticize and challenge one another, until you can produce better 
wording and achieve more significant praying. 
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Chapter VII. Should We Read? 

1. Check the biblical references in this book. Has the author quoted 
them accurately? Has he used them legitimately in terms of their 
contexts? In all fairness now, check your pastor for a month or two on 
the same points. 

2. List the Scripture lessons used in your church’s services during 
the past three months. How many books of the Bible were represented? 
How many different periods in Hebrew-Christian history? What 
variations of point of view? 

3. Read the following passages in the King James Version and in 
the Revised Standard Version: Matthew 6:25-34; John 14:1-31; Acts 
17:22-30; 1 Corinthians 13; 2 Corinthians 3; Ephesians 4:1-16; Hebrews 
12:1-17; 1 John 5:1-12. What differences do you note as to general 
literary styles? As to renderings of key words? As to your own ease of 
understanding? 

Chapter VIII. Do We Believe? 

1. Do you believe what The Apostles’ Creed says? At which points, 
if any, do you find difficulty? How many of these can members of your 
group help to clear up? On which others can your pastor be of 
service? 

2. What is a Christian? In addition to your own thoughts, get 
opinions from some of your friends who are not in this study group, 
including if possible some who don’t count themselves “Christian.” 
Have these people seriously thought about this question before? Have 
you? Will you? 

3. How much in life do you know? How much do you take on faith? 
How far are you willing to exercise faith in religious matters, when 
and where precise knowledge is not available? 

Chapter IX. Need We Listen? 

1. Try really listening to a sermon, all the way through. The 
next week, try to write down an outline of the one you hear. The 
week after, write out your own criticisms and challenges. After doing 
that for a month, show the last series of notes to the preacher. 

2. Does your pastor say what he really thinks about (a) biblical 
and theological matters, (b) social issues? Ask him privately . . . You 
and he can take it from there. 
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3. Do your pastor’s sermon subjects interest you? Write out half a 
dozen questions you’d like to have him discuss in sermons, and give 
him the list. Do likewise with your suggestion for a connected series 
of sermons. 


Chapter X. The Sacred Fellowship 

1. When last did you receive the Communion? How many times 
have you received it in the past year? Why so often, or why so seldom? 

2. If your church does not have frequent Communion services, you 
might go on half a dozen consecutive Sundays, or on weekdays, to one 
which has them in the early mornings. Why do people attend and 
take part? Could this practice have meaning for you personally? 

3. Does your church welcome all Christian believers to share fully 
in its Communion services? Why or why not? Do you consider its 
practice justified? 

Chapter XI. Babies, Brides, and Burials 

1. Were you baptized when you were a baby? Do you expect to 
present your own children for baptism when they are infants? In both 
cases, why or why not? 

2. Did you go through a course of study as a condition of being 
confirmed, or of joining the church? Did the concluding ceremony itself 
have real meaning for you? What might have been done, in these 
areas, toward making you a better member? 

3. Was the last wedding you attended a sacred service, or a “holy 
show**? Who is responsible for the elaborateness of so many weddings? 
What can be done to establish simplicity and seriousness? 

4. What is a funeral for? Whom is it for? How much understanding 
of Christian faith and practice does your local undertaker display? 

Chapter XII. What Shall We Do? 

1. Try praying immediately when next you enter the church, before 
a service or apart from one. Was it worth trying? 

2. Try kneeling to pray in church or at home. Were you uncom¬ 
fortable? Embarrassed? How are your spiritual muscles? 

3. Encourage your minister and choir director to introduce some 
unfamiliar hymns, possibly some you will want to nominate. Get your 
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group to try a few of the chants provided in the back of your hymnal. 
Have we been missing something? 

Chapter XIII. What Does God Do? 

1. Discuss the extent, and the limits, of our human freedom. Do 
we have real power to choose? Why do we all assume that we have? 
How shall we act within that assumption? 

2. Discuss: “The effect of prayer is merely psychological.” What in 
life have you experienced that isn't psychological? Does scientific psy¬ 
chology rule out God? 

3. Have you ever experienced what you believed to be the presence 
of God? In what way? By what means? With what outcome? Can you 
renew the experience when you want to? Are you willing to offer 
yourself to receive it? 
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